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Tue BOY WHO FOLLOWED INDIAN TRAILS 


America 


AND FOUND... 


AL that morning they had driven through the beauti- 
ful Berkshire country in western Massachusetts. 

Then they had stopped for a picnic lunch beside a 
woodland stream. It was cool there in the shade of age- 
old evergreens . . . cool and fragrant. 


After lunch the boy and his father followed an old 
Indian trail along the stream and up the mountain. As 
they walked, his father talked of the early settlers, of 
the hardships and dangers they had suffered . . . carv- 
ing a nation out of a wilderness infested with savages. 

The old trail . . . his father’s stories of Indian fights 
and Pioneer settlements ... the still mystery of deep 
forestland played on the boy’s imagination. And when 
they chanced upon a clearing and saw a farmer plow- 
ing there, the scene swept back the pages of history, 
and school-words like Pilgrim ... Mohawk... Deer- 


field Massacre... Shay’s Rebellion ... became living 
words shaped with simple, vivid meaning. 

“Dad,” said the boy, as they started back, “I thin! 
I know now what it means to be an American.” 


Come to Massachusetts! Here the pages of histor 
turn bright with action. The Berkshire country an 
the great Middle Valley of Massachusetts are rich 1 
historical lore and authentic Colonial treasures. Driv 
along the marvelously-paved Mohawk Trail, or follo 
old Indian paths up wooded mountains — bathe 1 
crystal-clear streams and lakes — ride horseback - 
golf over magnificent courses. See and feel the Coloni: 
charm of Massachusetts. Write today for complet 
information to the Secretary of the Commonwealt! 
Room 4E, State House, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Come tt MASSACHUSETTS this year 
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Stripped of its mystery at last, dandruff 
stands revealed for what it really is—a 
stubborn germ disease calling for persist- 
ent treatment with Listerine Antiseptic. 

How great bacteriologists and derma- 
tologists, working independently of each 
other, established these simple truths, is 
one of the fascinating chapters in the his- 
tory of research. We ask every dandruff 
sufferer to read what follows, slowly and 
carefully. 


Isolating the Germ 


First, these patient scientists found that 
Pityrosporum ovale, a queer-looking, 
bottle-shaped germ was always present on 
the scalp and hair, in cases of dandruff. 

Then they isolated Pityrosporum ovale, 
a difficult task, and kept it alive in a 
strength sufficient for experimental pur- 
poses—an almost super-human one. 

_ Next they used this savage little bug to 
inoculate guinea pigs, rabbits, and man. 
All developed dandruff. 

From this artificially created dandruff, 
Pityrosporum ovale wasre-isolated. Again, 
by inoculation, it produced dandruff. 

With this mass of evidence there could 
be no doubt: Pityrosporum ovale was the 
specific cause. 


Cure Rabbits of Dandruff 


Now followed extended laboratory and 
clinical study of the treatment of the con- 
dition itself. Dandruff as typical as that 
In man and woman was _ produced in 
rabbits by inoculation with Pityrosporum 
ovale. The rabbits were then divided 
into groups, 

In Group 1, no treatment whatsoever 
was given. The rabbits in Group 2 were 
treated on one side only with Lasterine 
tenes once a day. Now, note the 


1. Group 1 showed practically no im- 
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bottle-shaped germ called Pityrosporum ovale causes 
dandruff. 76% of Jersey Clinic patients show marked relief. 


THE TREATMENT 


Once or twice a day, use full- 
strength Listerine on the scalp, 
spreading it with the fingers or 
parting the hair and applying 
Listerine with cotton. 

Once the solution is spread, 
begin massage with the fingertips, 
using a rotary motion. See that 
the massage is vigorous and per- 
sistent; the active stimulation of 
the scalp is highly important in 
dandruff treatment. After massag- 
ing, the hair may be rinsed free of 
Listerine although better results 
are obtained if Listerine is occasion- 
ally allowed to remain on the scalp 
till dry. This promotes healing. 

If the scalp or hair is exces- 
sively dry, use a little castor or 
olive oil in conjunction with 
Listerine. Listerine will not bleach 





The Most Important Announcement We Have Ever Made 


DANDRUFF can be Cured with LISTERINE! 


Ten years’ research discloses, for the first time, that a queer 
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Rabbits with dandruff were cured 
of the disease only on the sides 
which were treated with Listerine 
Antizeptic. 







the hair. 


many times. 


provement. At the end of twenty-one 
days, both scales and Pityrosporum ovale 
were still present. 

2. The rabbits in Group 2 showed im- 
provement within four days. And at the 
end of fourteen days, on the average, 
dandruff scales, eruptions, itching, had 
completely disappeared on the area which 
had been treated with Listerine Antisep- 
tic. In other words, a complete cure was 
effected on the treated sides. The un- 
treated sides of the animals showed ample 
evidence of dandruff nearly a month later. 

Could these encouraging results be du- 
plicated on men and women? Soon we 
were to see, 


Relief in 14 Days 


Men and women dandruff patients in a 
great midwestern skin clinic were chosen 
for the test. A majority were instructed 
to massage the scalp once a day with 
Listerine Antiseptic. The rest of the group 

a non-antiseptic solution. We ask 
you to carefully note the convincing re- 
sults again achieved: 

A substantial number of the users of 
Listerine Antiseptic obtained marked re- 
lief in the first two weeks. In many other 
cases, scalps were found to be clear and 
free of dandruff in from three to eight 
weeks—itching was stopped, dandruff 
scales eliminated, and in some cases fall- 
ing hair terminated. Virtually none of the 
persons using a non-antiseptic solution 
showed any improvement. 


76% Get Relief 


Meanwhile in a New Jersey clinic, other 


Pityrosporum ovale, the cause of dandruff, 
as it looks under the microscope, magnified 


dermatologists were cross- 
checking the results of the 
midwestern clinic. Fift 
men and women, all wit 
definitely established cases 
of dandruff, were under- 
going treatment twice a day 
with Listerine Antiseptic. 
At the end of three weeks, 76% showed 
either complete disappearance of, or 
marked improvement in the symptoms of 
dandruff, i.e., itching, scaling. Only three 
failed to respond to the Listerine treat- 
ment, possibly due, as a research report 
suggests, to irregularity in treatment. 


Treat It Scientifically 


If you have any evidence of dandruff, do 
not put your faith in remedies which 
never have been put to test. 

Start today with Listerine which as you 
have seen has a proved record of success 
on both mild and severe cases of dandruff. 
Do not expect Listerine to get results 
overnight; dandruff is a stubborn disease 
calling for persistent and some times pro- 
longed treatment. Even with Listerine, 
we cannot guarantee that such treatment 
will always bring about a cure. But the 
chances are that it will. 

Listerine’s marked curative properties 
are due to certain ingredients in a unique 
combination shared by no other anti- 
septic. Start with Listerine today and see 
how quickly and. how delightfully this 
safe antiseptic improves the condition of 
your scalp and hair, how promptly it 
checks itching and burning. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


for the prompt relief of itching, 
burning scalp, and dandruff 
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NEWS-WEEK’s section of 
comment and opinion 
gives you news of to- 
morrow’s news. 


“For Your Information,” 
NEWS-WEEK’s new de- 
partment that started in 
last week’s issue, throws 
the spotlight of under- 
standing on the trends 
of the times. Gathering 
its facts from ace corre- 
spondents stationed at 
every important news 
source, it presents a 
cross section of expert 
opinion on the future 
of current trends. 


And ineluded in this 
section of comment and 
opinion is ““Today in 
America” by Raymond 
Moley, a page of thought 
provoking comment on 
the most discussed issue 
of the week. 


NEWS-WEEK gives you a 
double service found in 
no other news magazine 
. » » concise reports of 
all the news in simple 
clear English, a presen- 
tation of the news that 
saves your time; plus an 
analysis of current trends 
that leads to a more 
thorough understanding 
of the news of today 
. » . and tomorrow. 


News-Week 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Mail This Coupon Now! 


NEWS-WEEK 


1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Enter my subscription to News- 
Week for 2 yrs. $6 [] 1 yr. $4 [) 


Bill me later (—] I enclose remit- 


tance [_] 


Add $2 per. year for foreign postage 
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LETTERS 


CLEARING THE AIR: [n your issue telling 
of my assuming the editorship of The New 
York Woman (Mar. 13), you say I was dis- 
covered in my hotel room, which was “foul 
with smoke,” and that I smoked “stogies.”’ 
These statements, or at least one of them, is 
clearly libelous. Anyone who knows me at 
all knows that I am very particular about 
having whatever room [ am in very well ven- 
tilated. Moreover, I smoke only the best 
grade of Havana cigars, and then never ex- 
cept after a meal. The implication that I am 
a smoker of cheap ‘cigars who befouls his 
apartment is damaging and embarrassing 
coming from a journal with high pretensions 
to accuracy. 

STANLEY WALKER 
Editor 
The New York Woman 
New York City 


Editorial Note: The late Thomas Riley Marshall, 
Vice President of the United States, once said: ‘What 
this country needs is a good 5-cent cigar.’’ The national 
objective will never be attained if Mr. Walker and 
other discerning citizens insist on smoking what they 
say they do. 


HAMTRAMCK: We, the undersigned, mem- 
bers of the City Council of the City of 
Hamtramck, do hereby most emphatically 
protest against the unwarranted and un- 
founded statements made in your issue of 
Mar. 6, 1937, regarding the City of Ham- 
tramck and the officers and citizens thereof. 

We particularly take exception to the re- 
marks therein contained regarding the 
garbage-littered alleys and commercialized 
vice. Both of these statements and insinua- 
tions are absolutely false. The City of Ham- 
tramck has the record of having the cleanest 
alleys in this vicinity and, in fact, has for the 


past seven years won the trophy awarded in 
the State Annual Clean-up Campaign. As 
“commercialized vice,’ it is not tolerated in 
the City of Hamtramck. It is true that there 
have been such places in the city the same 
as in other cities of the United States. but 
our police records show that constant e 

are being made to eliminate such places 
soon as they are opened. 

Also, we protest against the insinuat 
that the population of this city consists | 
Poles, Ukrainians, and Negroes. Althou 
is true that a great number of the citizens 
of this city are of Polish and Ukrainian ex 
traction and also that some are of the col 
ored race, nevertheless they are good United 
States citizens with a reputation for thrilt, 
loyalty to their government, and interest in 
the betterment of this community 


GeorceE A. BANISH 
WALTER KANAR 
Joseru T. Kuperac 
Frep B. Drpe_e 
Mary ZvuKk 
Councilmen of the City of Hamtramcl 
Hamtramck, Mich. 


® As members of the Civic Pride Associa- 
tion of Greater Detroit and as directors of 
Participation Programs for Civic Pride 
Juniors we wish to express a protest con- 
cerning your statement in News-Week of 
Mar. 6, 1937, regarding Hamtramck’s “gar- 
bage-filled alleys.” 

As a result of the activity of Hamtramck 
Civic Pride Juniors in a community Partici- 
pation Program during 1934-35 the alleys of 
Hamtramck are clean the year ‘round. 

The alleys of Hamtramck are the pride of 
the youth of that city, and we do not believe 
that you can find a place anywhere whose al 
leys are in a better condition than theirs. 

If you really want to know how to in- 
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ove conditions of sanitation and cleanli- 
ity, just inquire of the Hamtramck 


pr 
ness ina Cl 


youth. 
ANNA WILLARD WINKLER 
Director Participation Programs for 
Civic Pride Juniors 
Mrs. A. W. HuMPHREY 
Asst. Director Participation Programs 
for Civie Pride Juniors 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ The attention of our many members was 

allel to an article ... in your publication 
It is really unfortunate that many of our 
nds should be so utterly ignorant or so 
misinformed about the actual condi- 

ns in our city. To picture it as a place 
ith “varbage-littered alleys and commercial- 
’ is absolutely ridiculous and pre- 


frie 


4 vice 
css wis . . . If you really desire to make 
eur periodical helpful, you should turn its 
-notlight on some of the communities in the 
country that are truly primitive and _ back- 
ward. If we have these unfortunate in- 


stances, that some men were rc-elected to 
certain offices after having spent some time 
in jail, it is not because our people have no 
respect for the law or for the courts... 
Tuomas A. KOSTERA 
Joun LEWANDOWSKI 
Joseru KkASNIKI 
COMMITTEE 
Polish Roman Catholic Union Societies 
Political Club 
Hamtramck, Mich. 


Editorial Note: News-Week is glad to give the 
signers of the foregoing communications an opportunity 
or rebuttal and expression of civic pride. Still, all does 
not appear to be well in Hamtramck. In behalf of their 
organization Messrs. Kostera, Lewandowski, and Kra- 
sniki addressed a letter to Hamtramck City Council, 
enclosed a copy of their communication to News-WeErExk, 


nd continued in part: 


It is indeed fortunate for our community that the 
aforesaid article appeared before the tragic murder of 
Bernadine Onisko. Otherwise, Hamtramck, in addition 
‘o various iniquities charged to its name, would have 
cen probably listed with other localities where the lives 

women are never safe during the late hours of the 
ight But we are led to believe that an equal, if 
not greater, responsibility for this tragic murder lies 
elsewhere, namely, within certain official and political 
ircles in our city . . . Some other members of the 
Council again, especially the ‘left-winged’ Council- 
‘oman, are frolicking with the strike situation to such 
n extent, as if we had no other serious problems at 
Hamad... 

“It may be somewhat unpleasant and embarrassing, 
hut we certainly have the right to ask why these same 
o not raise their voice of protest against the 

iny gambling houses which corrupt the morals of our 
oung men in the city? Why do they not deliver 
ually loud speeches against the houses of prostitution 
hich are flourishing so abundantly in our community? 
. lt is humanly impossible for an honest officer to 


disperse a gathering of hoodlums and make an arrest, 
when such efforts are repeatedly followed by a hearing 
in the 


1 Coun il chambers to decide whether such officer 
should lose his job for fulfilling his duty...” 


COINER: Who coined the common phrase 
“tugged individualism”? When and where 
did he coin it? What did he mean? What is 
the present connotation of these frequently 
used (or misused) words? 


; Wiiiiam G. SALTONSTALL 
Exeter, N.H. 


_ Editorial Note: Herbert Hoover coined the phrase 
in his only campaign speech in New York City in 1928. 
At Madison Square Garden, Oct. 22, 1928, he said: 
“When the war closed, the most vital of all issues both 
in our own country and throughout the world was 
whether governments should continue their wartime 
ownerships and operation of many instrumentalities of 
produc tton and distribution. We were challenged with 
a peac etime choice between the American system of 
Pa individualism and a European philosophy of 
ametrically opposed doctrines—doctrines of paternal- 
‘sm and State socialism...” It is still used in his 
sense of “individual initiative and enterprise.” 
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A PIPE 12 FEET 6GINCHES| OH, YES WELL, SEEING IS NOPE — FROM 
LONG ? GOON JUDGE- /THERE IS.1 | BELIEVING. I'LL CONSERVATIVE OLD 
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_ 1S SWELL 
MAKIN‘S TOO! 





Albert. If you don’t find it the mellow- 
est, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smok- 
ed, return the pocket tin with the rest of 
_ the tobacco in it to us at any time within 
a month from this date, and we will re- 
fund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, \ 
” North Carolina. Sy 


1S 
<< PRINGE 
‘ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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Hon OTR TekepPawe 


A BRAND-NEW CUSTOMER used the tele- 


phone this morning. Betty Sue called 
up that nice little girl around the 
corner. 

Every day, hundreds of Betty Sues 
speak their first sentences into the 
telephone. Just little folks, with casual, 
friendly greetings to each other. Yet 
their calls are handled as quickly and 
efficiently as if they concerned the 
most important affairs of Mother and 
Daddy. For there is no distinction 


in telephone service. Its benefits are 
available to all — old and young, rich 
and poor alike. To Betty Sue, the 
telephone may some day become 
commonplace. But it is never that to 
the workers in the Bell System. 
There is constant, never-ending 
search for ways to improve the speed, 
clarity and efficiency of your telephone 
calls... to provide the most 
service, and the best, at the 
lowest possible cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TEXTILES: C. I. O. Throws Money and Men Into New Drive; 
Hillman Offers His Ailing Foes a Threat and a Helping Hand 


Along the Appalachian foothills, 
southward from New England to the 
Carolinas and Alabama, 5,400 textile 
mills—92 per cent of the nation’s total 
—send peak-production smoke into a 
sky where storm clouds gather. Else- 
where the weather vanes of another 
470 scattered mills veer to the same 
signs of stress. 

For with drums still rolling victory 
in motors and steel, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization is mobilizing 
for its big push on textiles—a diverse 
and troubled industry, and a formid- 
able foe for any union. 


Each year plants representing a 
$7,000,000,000 investment turn out a 
tremendous amount and variety of 
cloth and fabrics: cotton, silk, rayon, 
woolens, and worsteds, along with knit 
goods, hosiery, and related products. 
Their 10,000 officers and managers 
serve 250,000 stockholders and boss 
1,200,000 workers—including 662,000 
men, 428,000 women, and 110,000 chil- 
dren from 10 to 17. 


Within that vast framework unionists 
find a multitude of industrial sins. Na- 
tionally, textile’s weekly wage aver- 
ages $18; yet seasonal fluctuations in 
employment cut annual incomes to 
$850 or $300 less than the average for 
all American industries. 


On the theory that low wages any- 
where make for low wages everywhere, 
John L. Lewis & Co. now seek to or- 
ganize weavers, spinners, quillers, 
tenders, lap-carriers, can-boys, and all 
the rest into a great industrial union— 
Strong, disciplined, and responsive to 
centralized control. - 


SPEAR: In Washington last month, 
Lewis announced the formation of a 
new C.I.O. affiliate: the Textile Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, spearhead 
of his forthcoming drive. 


To set the T.W.O.C. on its difficult 
way, Lewis took two major steps: he 
placed Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, in charge of the fledgling; he 
commandeered the organization, per- 
sonnel, and funds of the rickety United 
Textile Workers of America. 


Ordinarily U.T.W.’s president, Fran- 
cis J. Gorman, would have directed the 
C.LO. assault. But Gorman—sincere, 
young, headstrong—had lost union face 
in the abortive and bloody textile 
Strikes of 1934. Pitched into that 
Strife by rank-and-file upheaval, he had 
to back out with little gain and much 


,an executive ($7,500 a year). 





loss in union membership and prestige. 

On the other hand Hillman has never 
lost an important fight. He has re- 
treated and bided his time, but over 
the long pull he has always won. Presi- 
dent of Amalgamated since its found- 
ing in 1914, he has come to personify 
efficient, responsible unionism. 

Under his leadership, the union has 
never violated an agreement. Rather, 
its statisticians and technologists have 
helped the clothing industry banish un- 
fair trade practices and increase profits. 
Consequently the businessmen who deal 
with Hillman respect his integrity, 
whether or not they like what. he is 
doing. In 1934, this reputation won 
him an appointment to the NRA’s 
directorate; 
his selection as T.W.O.C.’s head. 

Hillman’s appearance — medium 
height, compact build, thoughtful gray 
eyes, and sensitive mouth—gives him 
the look of a dreamer rather than of 
But his 
outward calm conceals plenty of energy: 
he often works eighteen hours a day. 

His boyhood schooled him in hard 
work. Born of Jewish parents in 
Zagare, Lithuania, 49 years ago, he 
emigrated to the United States at 20, 
got a job as a Hart-Schaffner & Marx 
apprentice cutter in Chicago, and lived 


last month it influenced’ 





INTERNATIONAL 


T.W.0.C.’s big three: John Brophy, Thomas P. Kennedy, Sidney Hillman 


at Jane Addams’ Hull House. He stud- 
ied economics and English in night 
school; now an authority on labor and 
social legislation, he is a voracious 
reader in government and political 
economy. 

In 1911, Hillman fathered the cloth- 
ing industry’s Impartial Arbitration 
Plan; since then, he has had a part in 
nearly every “liberal” program in 
American labor. He built his own 
union on industrial rather than craft 
lines, remained outside the craft-domi- 
nated American Federation of Labor 
until 1933—and today is outside again, 
along with other suspended C.LO. 
affiliates. 

Hillman lacks Lewis’ personal color, 
eloquence, and sense of drama, but he 
equals and perhaps excels. his chief in 
administration and strategy. After he 
took over the T.W.O.C., he began to 
map his program with all the finesse of 
his chess player’s mind. 

His objectives are labor’s usual and 
holy trinity: more pay, shorter hours, 
improved working conditions—all pre- 
mised upon union recognition by man- 
agement. 

To gain this goal, the T.W.O.C. must 
help stabilize an industry which, since 
its first boom during the War of 1812, 
has been another name for chaos— 
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needing, in the phrase of one of its 
Boston Brahmins, “a Moses, a Musso- 
lini, or a Messiah.” 


ANARCHY: In Chapel Hill, N.C., last 
week, one of the industry’s leaders 
echoed this call.. Dr. Claudius T. Mur- 
chison, president of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, addressed the Human Rela- 
tions Institute: 

“We will not organize against the 
C.I.0. threat, but we will concentrate 
action with respect to improved wages, 
shorter working hours, elimination of 
child labor, establishment of a code of 
fair trade practices, all of which look 
to the greater stability of the in- 
ae 

Before they achieve that stability, 
Murchison and other thoughtful in- 
dustrialists must find a way to control 
a fierce and anarchical competition. 

Wool wars on cotton; both fight silk 
for a bigger share of the consumer’s 
dollar. Opportunities for big profits 
on small investments continually bring 
shoestring enterprisers into the field 
with a few looms set up in some foul, 
low-rent loft. 

Style changes represent an ever- 
present hazard: a short-skirt fad may 
depress woolen prices below cost levels. 
The industry’s creaky distribution sys- 
tem involves a maze of crisscrossing, 
profit-eating lines from mill to whole- 
saler to broker to converter to jobber 
and finally to retailer. Commission 
agents, hangovers from the old English 
factoring system, confound confusion all 
the more, once prompting Ethelbert 
Stewart, United States Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, to say: 


“Goods are manufactured and turned 
over to a commission man for sale, and 
he gets a commission on that sale 
whether he sells it at a price below the 
cost of production or not... His object 
is sales, not profits to the manufacturer 

. and when he sells below cost the 
difference .. . flows from the capital in- 
vested in the factory into the pockets of 
the commission man. Thus we find 
scores of mills . . . owned by the com- 
mission men.” 


Despite a quickened trend toward 
consolidation in the last fifteen years, 
some 3,400 companies own 5,870 pro- 
ducing units. A syndicate of eight 
banks—including National City of New 
York and Boston’s National Shawmut 
and Old Colony—controls 150 corpora- 
tions which in turn dominate 33 per 
cent of the nation’s mill capacity. This 
group includes such famous firms as 
Amoskeag, at Manchester, N.H.; the 
American Woolen Co. and its New 
England mills; and Manville-Jenckes in 
Rhode Island and North Carolina. 

Aside from this combination, no one 
textile concentration can compare with 
Carnegie-Illinois in steel, or General Mo- 
tors in automobiles. Hence T.W.O.C. 
cannot concentrate its forces as Lewis 
does in his fights on these steel and au- 
tomobile industries; instead, it must at- 
tack on many fronts at once. 

Yet Hillman declines to worry. He 
points to clothing, 85 per cent union- 
ized despite a similar diversity of own- 
ership, and deliberately plans his cam- 
paign to help textiles cure its ails. 
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Dr. Murchison: ‘we will not organize’ 


“We are going to present a con- 
structive program,” he said three weeks 
ago, “a program which needs from 
management as much organization as 
from labor. Employers should realize 
no matter how long the opposition 
lasts, we’ll last just a day longer till 
we definitely win—even if it takes 
years!” 


Smart enough to discourage needless 
strikes and basically hostile to the sit- 
down technique, Hillman nevertheless 
knows that newly organized workers are 
certain to feel their oats. 

This week in Washington Senator 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina—a 
textile State—shared Hillman’s pre- 
monition; he tried and failed to tack a 
formal denunciation of sit-downs onto 
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the pending Guffey-Vinson Coal Control 
Bill. 


Roap: Last week in New England, 
in the Carolinas, in Georgia—and at 
scattered points throughout the textile 
empire—individual mills granted wage 
increases; a Rochester, N.Y., firm 
signed a T.W.O.C. contract; and six 
other producers fell in line. The van- 
guard of 400 T.W.O.C. organizers had 
won their first, minor victories. 


Ahead of them lies a long and diffi- 
cult road. The U.T.W. embraces less 
than 100,000 of the potential 1,200,000 
members; A.F. of L. unions claim a 
handful of skilled craftsmen; a few lo- 
cal and “left wing” organizations are 
proportionately weak. For all practicai 
purposes, the T.W.O.C. must start from 
scratch. 


But the committee’’has ample re- 
sources. Hillman’s Amalgamated has 
pledged $500,000. David Dubinsky’s In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers is 
prepared to contribute a huge expense 
fund. John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers—the “great givers” of the 
C.1.0. campaigns—stand ready to dump 
in “as much as will be needed.” By 
drawing upon the C.I.O.’s_ 2,000,000 
unionists, Hillman can throw a fair- 
sized fortune into his campaign every 
month—and can do it indefinitely. 


To help him spend the money well, 
Hillman has at his side some of the 
keenest and most experienced men in 
American labor—such figures as John 
Brophy, C.1.0. headquarters director, 
and Thomas P. Kennedy, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
and Lieutenant Governor of Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

In their New York headquarters at 
15 Union Square, and in regional offices 
from Boston to Atlanta, a carefully 
chosen staff of subdirectors and organi- 
zers last week mapped a program likely 
to equal the steel and automobile cam- 
paigns in its eventual importance to 
labor. 


CHALLENGE: Women make up 39 per 
cent of textile’s labor; children account 
for another 9 per cent. Less militant 
than the adult males of steel and auto- 
mobiles, they offer the T.W.O.C. at once 
a challenge and a chance to “level up’ 
the lowest labor and living standards in 
the country’s manufacturing system. 
Success with them would demonstrate 
that the C.I.0. could organize anybody. 


Hence Hillman and his aides have 
planned every detail of their strategy 
with painful care. They have put a staff 
to work upon a survey of every textile 
mill’s earnings and financial structure; 
they have drafted Solomon Barkin, ex- 
chief of the Department of Commerce 
Labor Division of Industrial Economics, 
to direct their research. 


In the main, Barkin gathers his data 
for one purpose; to buttress Hillman’s 
argument that uniform wages—putting 
a “floor” under the bedlamic price struc- 
ture—offer industry the best solution 
of its economic troubles. ._By last week 
this reasoning had induced five large 
manufacturers. to open negotiations 
with the T.W.O.C. 

T.W.O.C.’s files also hold a mass of 
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an: 
Cotton workers: T.W.O.C. would 

data concerning the plant managers, 
Governors, Mayors, and Sheriffs, with 
whom the committee must deal. There 
the organizers can turn for answers 
to a myriad of questions: does some lo- 
cal officer owe allegiance to a banker or 
political boss? What sort of people 
work in a given mill? What do they 
earn? Do they know how to run a 
picket line? 


The committee’s organizers need all 
the information they can get. In the 
past, workers’ racial and religious ani- 
mosities often frustrated unionization 
drives. The same difficulties confronted 
T.W.O.C. men last week. In Lowell, 
Mass., for instance, Hillman’s mission- 
aries dealt with Russians, Germans, 
Irish, Poles, Belgians, Portuguese, 
French Canadians, Austrians, Armeni- 
ans, and Lithuanians. 


Striving to avoid ethnic and theologi- 
cal strife, T.W.O.C. has picked repre- 
sentatives who “speak the language” of 
their localities. Around Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the committee has placed none 
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but “100 per-cent, white, Anglo-Saxon 
American Christians’; native moun- 
taineers carry the C.I.O. word into the 
hill country. 

For its organizers, the T.W.O.C. turns 
principally to the needles trades unions 
and to the U.T.W.’s experienced staff. 
Mark Starr, educational director of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, 
trains neophytes in organization essen- 
tials: economics, public speaking, the 
technique of solicitation, and publicity. 

Whenever possible, the committee en- 
lists clean-cut, college-bred men and 
women. Degrees and accents, labor’s 
latter-day strategists have found, lend 
an air of respectability and undermine 
a belief--widespread -among textile 
workers—that union membership im- 
plies social inferiority. 


D1x1E: Below the Mason-Dixon line, 
T.W.O.C. emissaries face a double hard- 
ship. 

First, they must buck an employing 
opposition that in general looks upon 
the open shop as the life and the re- 
demption. 

The uttermost extreme of this anti- 
union attitude was once expressed by a 
Marion, Ga., manufacturer, after depu- 
ties killed six strikers at his plants. “I 
think the officers are damned good 
marksmen. If I ever organize an army 
they can have jobs with me.” 

Of course, the majority of Southern 
textile manufacturers and government 
officials are more humane; but anti- 
union feeling among them runs strong 
and high. They become touchy when 
either their own employes or an out- 
sider suggests that conditions might be 
bettered; they regard themselves as 
benefactors. Many mill villages, like 
that of the Bibb Manufacturing Co. in 
Porterdale, Ga., provide hospitals, swim- 
ming pools, community houses, nurs- 
eries, and kindergartens. 

Much of this philanthropy harks back 
to Reconstruction days. When the first 
textile operators built their mills, they 
restored economic and moral solvency 
to a moribund social order. Moreover, 
traditions die slowly in the South, and 


Two designs for living: textile workers’ homes in Gastonia, N.C., and Berkley, R.I. 

















- ,.. give them a holy trinity 


the native mill owner today, occupying 
somewhat the position held by planta- 
tion masters of a bygone time, feels 
without hypocrisy that his workers 
need and want his brand of paternalism. 


Yet dark and bloody threads inter- 
weave this tapestry of noblesse oblige. 
Night riders and deputies have mur- 
dered and beaten union pickets, sympa- 
thizers, and organizers. 


Hence when T.W.O.C. brigades charge 
into this region of “cheap and contented 
labor’’—the reason why $60,000,000 of 
New England’s cotton capital migrated 
southward in 1927 alone—they will find 
workers still suspicious of imported 
saviors. 


CLAN: Labor’s apostles to Dixie will 
try to convert upwards of 450,000 
workers. Many of them left the simple 
barter economy of a scraggly upland 
farm or a cotton patch “down below” 
to stand at a spindle and enjoy the 
bright wonder of money. Clannish, 
anti-foreign, anti-Catholic, anti- Yankee, 
they distrust anyone who doesn’t go to 
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Sunday school. Although they them- 
selves came from the soil, other farmers 
look down upon them as “white trash,” 
an attitude shared by the townsfolk. 

These converts to industrialism work 
amidst a whir of machinery at once 
dazing and deafening—preventing any 
companionable chattiness and deepen- 
ing their natively taciturn traits. Many 
succumb to tuberculosis; dust and acid- 
charged air in many ill-ventilated mills 
eat away their lungs. 

Often the whole family—father, 
mother, sons, and daughters—work in 
the mills from ten to twelve hours a 
day, or night. In a model company vil- 
lage, they live in a little wooden house, 
square-roomed and with a bit of gar- 
den, usually leased to them on condition 
that all able-bodied members of the 
family remain at the mill. ; 

Their children attend a company 
school; they read the company paper, 
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a shorter work week—40 hours as com- 
pared with 48 and even 56 hours in the 
South.* 

Yet in many northern communities, a 
certain paternalism, differing only in 
degree from the Southern variety, 
hinders T.W.O.C. progress. Early in 
the last century, New England textile 
owners developed a systematic concern 
for the moral, religious, and educational 
well-being of their operatives, many of 
whom dwelt in company-owned board- 
inghouses—a practice in vogue until 
long after the Civil War. In recent 
years this tradition of employer re- 
sponsibility has reappeared in such 
companies as the Pequot Mills at 
Salem, Mass. There a system of “em- 
ploye participation” buttresses the com- 
pany picnics, outings, and ice-cream 
socials common among other New Eag- 
land concerns. The human relation- 
ship thus established between man- 
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Textiles’ physicians: Secretary Perkins, Jaromil Necas, John G. Winant, Secretary Roper 


buy at the company store. Frequently, 
no right of free speech exists; if any- 
one complains too loudly, he loses his 
job and goes on the “black list.” 

Yet the introduction of labor-saving 
devices and labor “extension” plans 
have at times roused them to revolt— 
as in 1934. Today, “settin’” at home, 
they exude grievances after their own 
fashion: the “speed-up,” gearing the 
operative to terrific tensions; the 
“stretch-out,” perhaps requiring a 
weaver to watch 48 looms instead of 24. 


Contrast: In the North, the T.W.O.C. 
finds the going easier, although real 
wages average $6.33 per week higher 
than in the South. 

The Yankee wage earner usually has 
freedom of speech and assembly. By 
and large he has more education, or at 
least more information. And -he has 
waged a large number of strikes—under 
such divergent leadership as the Com- 
ymunist and Socialist parties, the A.F. 
of L. and I.W.W. Some of these strikes 
have obtained for him more money and 


agement and operatives has often been 
a stumbling block to New England 
unionists. 


In New York and Pennsylvania, Hill- 
man and his aides should find the 
easiest sledding of all. Governors Leh- 
man and Earle reflect the Federal ad- 
ministration’s friendly labor attitude, 
and in New York City Mayor La 
Guardia is the workers’ pride and joy. 

Thousands of United Mine Workers, 
within motoring distance of Pennsyl- 
vania’s many textile plants, stand ready 
to offer aid in picketing or in feeding 
sit-downers. In cities from Boston to 
Baltimore members of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers, the 
Typographers Union, and a dozen other 


* Last week-Secretary of Labor Perkins re- 
ported that the cotton-textile work week 
dropped from a national average of 49 hours 
in June, 1933, to 38.9 hours in February, 
1937. Weekly February pay rolls totaled 
$6,373,000; average hourly earnings had in- 
creased from 21% cents in 1935 to 39 cents 
in February. 
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C.1.0. affiliates can lend a helping hand 
if “trouble” develops. 

At the moment, several leading 
manufacturers take the view that 
unionism is like some inevitable epi- 
demic which may serve to weed out 
their industry’s unfit. Others contend 
that to recognize the T.W.O.C. in any 
way would be an admission of their 
own incompetency. 

Whether manufacturers through their 
25 odd State and national institutes 
collectively resist or accept this new 
demand for collective bargaining or 
follow traditional individualism, the in- 
dustry’s forecast for textiles is “Danger 
ahead, storm brewing.” 


CONFERENCE: ‘Meeting of Minds’ 
Diagnoses Textile Industry’s Troubles 


Some 14,000,000 workers throughout 
the world earn their livelihood in tex- 
tiles; the industry’s welfare directly af- 
fects the economic being of twenty 
nations. Consequently textile ails are 
matters of international concern. 

In Washington last week, while the 
T.W.O.C. prepared its treatment for 
American textiles, 200 or more earnest 
men and women diagnosed the world 
industry. 

They were delegates to the World 
Textile Conference, sponsored by the 
International Labor Office—an affiliate 
of the League of Nations. France, 
Great Britain, Japan, and twenty other 
nations sent representatives of govern- 
ment, employers, and workers. Ger- 
many, out of the I.L.O. since the Nazis 
bolted the League, had an embassy at- 
tache on hand. Despite its refusal to 
join the League, the United States has 
belonged to the I.L.O. since 1933. 

A careful reminder that they could 
not bind their countries to agreements- 
that they were there only to exchange 
fact and view—came from Jaromil Ne- 
cas of Czechoslovakia, spokesman for 
government representatives. 

Nevertheless an American delegate— 
John B. Winant, president of the con- 
ference—-suggested two avenues for 
international action. His remedies: re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements on the Amer- 
ican model and minimum-wage accords, 
designed to boost the lowest pay level 
among all the world’s industries. 

Some of the delegates gossiped that 
their Japanese colleagues shied from 
any: approach toward international 
wage minimums; that Japan would 
brook no interference with its booming, 
low-pay textile industry. 

If Secretary Perkins had heard any- 
thing of the sort, she didn’t allow it to 
hamper her attack upon substandard 
wages: “Shorter hours and higher 
wages are... necessary ... The em- 
ployers and workers in the textile in- 
dustries of the United States are agreed 
that competition should not work itself 
out by lowering labor standards.” 

Another of the President’s Cabinet 
members, Secretary of Commerce Dan- 
iel C. Roper, paid his respects. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself dispatched a cordial 
letter: “I am confident that this open 
meeting of minds .. . cannot but have 
far-reaching effect upon the ultimate 
prosperity of the industry .. .” 
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LABOR: Disciplined Miners Win a Fat Contract 


But Rambunctious Auto Workers Give Lewis a Headache 


Discipline and size make the United 
Mine Workers of America a mighty 
union. John L. Lewis has marshaled 
450,000 grimy, dues-paying miners into 
the country’s largest labor unit, and he 
has taught them to keep their promises. 
As a result, mine operators respect the 
union’s strength and its contracts. 

“There is no friction in our industry,” 
Lewis boasted last February, as he sat 
down to draw up a new agreement with 
producers of two-thirds of the nation’s 
soft coal. “This stability is contribut- 
ing to the solution of the operating 
problems of industry.” 

' When, but not until, the old contract 
expired last week, Lewis called 400,000 
from the mines. His men came out 
Apr. 1—John L. Lewis Day—when 
miners never work. They laid down 
tools, scrubbed away coal dust, and with 
monster rallies celebrated their first 
eight-hour day, won in 1898, and their 
seven-hour day, won by Lewis in 1933. 


Apr. 2 the miners still stayed out; 
Lewis declared them unemployed—but 
not on strike. Then Charles O’Neill, 
spokesman for Appalachian operators, 
boosted basic wages 50 cents a day and, 
more important, agreed (for the first 
time in soft-coal history) to give 100,000 
miners time-and-a-half pay for over- 
time. Then the miners went back to 
work. 


STEWARDS: Lewis has yet to teach 
U.M.W.’s goose-step to some of the new 
and livelier unions recently converted 
to his Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation. Within three weeks, 30 unau- 
thorized sit-downs by rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the United Automobile Workers 
have broken a Lewis contract with 
General Motors. 

Corporals—not privates—started 
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Ford strikers bolted and sat 


most of these insurrections; shop stew- 
ards who had organized their fellows 
into court-defying squatters during the 
44-day General Motors strike kept Flint, 
Pontiac, and Cleveland plants in almost 
constant turmoil. These minor officials 





Charles O’Neill: discipline 
and strength defeated him 


found life dreary when they went back 
to work as cogs in industry; their union 
powers made them as domineering as 
many of their foremen had been before 
the strike. Stewards, irked by the 
U.A.W.’s failure to mention them in its 


G.M. contract, argued that the more the 
rumpus the more General Motors would 
concede. 

Last week General Motors—listing a 
loss of 400,000 man-hours of work since 
the settlement Mar. 12—demanded that 
“responsible authorities of the union 
take the necessary steps.” 

Before Homer Martin returned 40,000 
men to work in seven G.M. plants, he 
met outright defiance. He phoned a 
shop steward in Flint and was told: 
“You can go to hell; we’re handling this 
thing ourselves.” 


Martin’s failure to maintain discipline 
seriously embarrassed Lewis last week 
end at Michigan’s Capitol. In Lansing 
to resume negotiations on 60,000 strik- 
ing auto workers, idle for a month, 
Walter P. Chrysler suggested that 
Lewis observe the G.M. agreement be- 
fore seeking any more contracts; the 
chairman of Chrysler Corporation con- 
sidered it useless to bargain with a 
union unable to control its corporals. 

Even the impetuous Martin admitted 
the soundness of this proposition: “Our 
members,” he said, “are beginning to 
realize that this kind.of procedure is 
not only harmful to the corporation but 
also detrimental to their own organiza- 
tion.” 


Forp: Spontaneous sit-downs last 
Winter forced Martin’s union into a war 
with General Motors long before. Lewis 
was prepared to fight. Last week in 
Kansas City, an unauthorized sit-down 
threw the reluctant U.A.W. into battle 
with its next major foe—the Ford 
Motor Co. 

A card-playing, parading rank and 
file welded switchyard gates and hoist- 
ed a sign on Ford’s three-story assem- 
bly plant: “Lincoln freed the Slaves. 
Ford brought them back.” 


With Chrysler cool to a contract, with 
harried union vice presidents roaming 
Michigan to quash insubordination, 
Martin showed none of his usual en- 
thusiasm at the Ford seizure. Ed Hall, 
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Lewis miners goose-stepped and cheered 
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his second vice president, hurried to 
Kansas City by plane—and conferred 
with five Ford representatives during 
the trip. That afternoon Hall lured the 
650 squatters from the plant and lined 
them outside as peaceful pickets. That 
night the strike ended; seasonal layoffs 
would follow seniority rules, and all 
employes, including the 350 whose lay- 
off started the strike, would return to 
work—until further orders from Lewis. 

“We do not propose to turn industry 
over to labor unions,’ Henry Ford once 
declared. Last week he bargained with 
the U.A.W. 


FARMS: Strikers Sit on Schwab’s Spuds 
And Mellon’s Foxes Search for Covert 


New Yorkers eye with envy Charles 
M. Schwab’s castle on Riverside Drive; 
Pennsylvanians wouldn’t mind living at 
Immergrun, Schwab’s 800-acre country 
estate of sunken gardens and moun- 
taintops near Pittsburgh. 

Last week Blair C. Seeds, Immer- 
grun’s manager, scurried to Riverside 
Drive to consult the chairman of Be- 
thlehem Steel Corp. In Immergrun’s 
potato cellar, flanked by a radio and 
gas burner, ten of Schwab’s farm hands 
had gone on strike; the sit-downers 
wanted 10 cents added to their wages 
of 30 cents an hour. * 

Schwab’s Pennsylvania neighbor, 
Richard K. Mellon, also had strike 
trouble—and found a solution for it. 
He closed his 12,000-acre Rolling Rock 
Farms in reply to “impossible de- 
mands” from 35 neighboring farmers 
who do part-time work for him. 

They, too, wanted a 10-cent raise, 
but instead of sitting down they per- 
suaded 240 owners of adjacent farms 
to notify Mellon that, unless he grant- 
ed the raise, he could no longer hunt 
foxes on their property. 

With his Rolling Rock lockout An- 
drew Mellon’s nephew broke the strike. 
Farmers realized they faced loss of 
the $120,000 spent in the Ligonier Val- 
ley each year by Mellon and his guests. 
So they invited him to hunt on their 
farms any time he wished, and the 
farm hands sought a truce—at Mel- 
lon’s terms. 

% 


LOS ANGELES: Navy Explodes 
Another Deadly Yellow Peril 


No good Californian will believe any- 
thing but the worst about Orientals. 
Federal officers regularly deflate the 
Japanese spy scares hatched by police 
and press. 

Last week two Los Angeles detectives 
sniffed the Yellow Peril once again: 
“. . . Powerful radio equipment . 
blueprints of Los Angeles’ underground 
water system ... maps of the Hawaiian 
Islands .. .” 

One Japanese had knifed another. Po- 
lice raided the stabber’s room and found 
a stack of paper-backed books, some 


*A plant election brought strikers back to 
Schwab’s Lebanon (Pa.) steel plant last fort- 
night after a preponderant majority voted 
for work in preference to warfare. 
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nudes tacked to the greasy walls—and 
radio apparatus. 

Police Captain Bert Wallis questioned 
a frail, sickly Japanese and fingered 
through his belongings. Then he called 
in United States Naval Intelligence 
men: “We are convinced a foreign-spy 
organization exists here ... accumulat- 
ing and disposing of military secrets.” 

Wearily the Federal agents ran down 
the facts. Buichiro Abo, 59-year-old 
suspect, paid a dollar a week for his 
room on the edge of Los Angeles’ Japa- 
nese district. Out of his $300 yearly in- 
come as a masseur, Abo had collected a 
heap of old radio junk: “I buy piece him 
one time, another piece another time, 
then maybe sometime I get whole set. 
I just fool around.” Abo never man- 
aged to assemble a set that would work. 
Even more ancient than his earphones 
and battery eliminators were the maps 
and blueprints—leavings of a former 
lodger who liked to fool around with 
engineering. 


Frail peril: Buichiro Abo and his ‘powerful’ junk 
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DIPLOMACY: Lord Tweedsmuir 


Soliloquizes at Roosevelt’s Ear 


One day last week an official motor- 
cade sped through a nameless hamlet 
between Washington, D.C., and Fort 
Myer, Va. Villagers stared at the em- 
blazoned cars. Three blowsy house- 
wives in front of the general store 
whirled their arms. “Hiya, Tweedle- 
dee-dee!”’ 


Tweedle-dee-dee was John Buchan, 
Baron Tweedsmuir, Governor General 
of Canada, paying a three-day visit to 
President Roosevelt. 


Apotocy: At Union Station the day 
before, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
greeted Lord and Lady Tweedsmuir 
and their suite. Trotting cavalry and 
two armored cars escorted them to the 
White House. 

Before the viceregal visit, servants 
scrubbed rugs, woodwork, and curtains 
with soap and ammonia; gardeners 
nipped eggshells and other Easter de- 
bris off the lawns. “It is astounding 
what an amount of cleaning the house 
needs when so many people visit us!” 
Mrs. Roosevelt wrote in her syndi- 
cated diary. “We have been through a 
thorough scouring inside and out.” 

The White House provided a spotless 
setting for British uniforms. Even 
Washington eyes blinked when they be- 
held Col. H. Willis O’Connor’s scarlet 
tunic and white helmet spiked with 
brass. To a reporter, kilted Capt. C. P. 
Campbell-Preston explained his head- 
gear: “That, my dear fellow, is a feath- 
ered bonnet.” 


But Lord Tweedsmuir’s own scarlet 
and silver trappings made him unhap- 
py. At a press conference his first 
morning in Washington he juggled his 
ceremonial sword and said: “I must 
apologize for this indecent finery... 
I have ssome appointments .. .” 

Then Lord Tweedsmuir paid official 
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Diplomatic feudists: Sumner Welles . . . 
visits to Fort Myer, Mount Vernon, 
Arlington Cemetery, Annapolis, and 
both houses of Congress. He said to 
the Senators: “Once I was like you—I 
was a free and independent politician.” 
The Senators laughed, and Tweedsmuir 
repeated his successful gag to the Rep- 
resentatives. 


He also pleased them with his tale of 
a Scottish dominie who used to frighten 
his congregation with threats of hell- 
fire but took the sting out of his ser- 
mons by adding: ‘“ ‘Of course, my 
friends, you understand that the Al- 
mighty is compelled to do things in 
His official capacity which He would 
scorn to do as a private individual’.” 


So.LiLoguy: Private and official indus- 
try, incessant since his birth in a Pee- 
bleshire manse, has brought this hatch- 
et-faced Scot success in careers for 
seven men: publishing, politics, law, 
diplomacy,.history, poetry, and adven- 
ture fiction. Two years ago a movie 
version of his novel “The Thirty-Nine 
Steps” entertained American audiences. 
The President himself has read most of 
the Baron’s books. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not say whether he 
and Tweedsmuir talked as a fan to a 
favorite author; nor did the President 
say whether he and the Governor Gen- 
eral discussed a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Great Britain, or the pos- 
sibility of a disarmament conference. 
Tweedsmuir reminded correspondents 
that he could engage in no “official” 
talk; Mr. Roosevelt reminded them 
that if both men sat on asofa soliloquiz- 
ing aloud they could not help overhear- 
ing each other. : 

The President had strained the coun- 
try’s credulity with his whimsical as- 
Surance that recent visitors—Walter 
Runciman, President of the British 
Beard of Trade; Canadian Prime Min- 
ister W. L. Mackenzie King, and now 
Tweedsmuir—called at the White 
House simply to swap “personal” chit- 
chat. Rumors of farther reaching mat- 
ters drove Mr. Roosevelt and Cordell 
Hull to release official denials. 

Tweedsmuir’s speech to cadets ‘at An- 
napolis demonstrated that he had some- 
thing more than fireside gossip on his 
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mind: “Every addition to your navy is 
an addition to the security of the 
world.” 

That evening he and his party left 
Washington, and the next day Mrs. 
Roosevelt confided to her three and a 
half million readers: “A quiet day, with 
no official engagements today.” 


APPOINTMENTS: Roosevelt Again Turns 
To Distaff Side for Scandinavian Envoy 


Robert Walton Moore and Sumner 
Welles do not speak when they meet. 
Both are Assistant Secretaries of State; 
both are adept in the formal courtesies 
of diplomacy—but both want the same 
job. 

Their chief, Cordell Hull, has had no 
Under-Secretary since William Phillips, 
“perfect picture of a diplomat,” became 
Ambassador to Italy last Summer. Al- 
ways adroit at avoiding dissension, 
President Roosevelt has postponed the 
appointment of a successor; rather than 
choose between two men whom he likes, 
he has preferred to let Moore do the 
work without the title. 

Last week the State Department 
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heard that Mr. Roosevelt might finally 
announce a choice, along with a dozen 
shifts intended to promote efficiency and 
satisfy ambitious diplomats. Ambas- 
sador Hugh Gibson in Rio de Janeiro 
and Jefferson Caffery in Havana wanted 
better jobs. Some of the department 
higher-ups felt that Ambassador Wil- 
liam E. Dodd had bungled matters in 
Berlin and should resign. 

The President disclosed five changes 
—but none affected the jobs uppermost 
in diplomatic gossip. Ambassador Fred 
Morris Dearing, his health affected by 
Peru’s Winter fogs and _ humidity, 
swapped places with Laurence A. Stein- 
hardt, Minister to Sweden. Edward Al- 
bright, Minister to Finland, took the 
pleasantly monotonous Costa Rican post 
vacated by Leo R. Sack, an ex-news- 
paper man who resigned to become 
Schenley Distillers Corp.’s publicity di- 
rector. Other appointments involved 
the Finnish, Bolivian, and Dominican 
Republican posts. 


Smoke: When the President selects 
a@ new envoy, he never announces it un- 
til the foreign government concerned 
has decided the appointee will be wel- 
come. Hence, Mr. Roosevelt could not 
confirm a report that Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman would be his next Minister to 
Norway—and the second American 
woman given a foreign post. 

Noted for her philanthropies, her 
wealth, and her Sunday night salons— 
called ‘“‘teacup chancelleries” by Wash- 
ington diplomats and politicians—Mrs. 
Harriman nevertheless expected to get 
the job. After lunch with Secretary 
Hull, she reassured herself and report- 
ers: “Where there is so much smoke one 
often finds some fire.” 


RHODE ISLAND: Scrimmage 
Blocks Pass in Political Game 


Last Fall the Democratic wave car- 
ried a Harvard-trained lawyer, 43-year- 
old Robert E. Quinn, into Rhode Island’s 
Governorship. Titular head of his party 
in the union’s smallest State, Quinn in- 
tends to hold that power. His design 
for the future includes reelection in 
1938, followed by a campaign for the 
United States Senate in 1940. 


These are likewise the plans of 
Thomas P. McCoy, short and stocky 
Mayor of Pawtucket. McCoy not only 
controls his city but a good slice of the 
Blackstone Valley as well. He opposed 
Quinn for the nomination last Fall, 
swallowed his defeat, and concentrated 
on building a machine strong enough 
to overwhelm his rival in 1938. When 
Peter Goelet Gerry, multimillionaire 
Democrat, leaves the Senate in 1940, 
McCoy will try to shut out Governor 
Quinn and put an old friend, Judge 
Francis B. Condon, in the post. 

Last week Quinn struck boldly at his 
enemy. The Governor’s supporters in 
the State House of Representatives 
sponsored a bill designed to destroy 
McCoy’s power in Pawtucket. This 
measure would take the police, fire, and 
public works departments out of the 
Mayor’s control and place them under 
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the Governor’s control. Not until next 
June could Pawtucket choose for itself. 
When Representative John E. Meade 
reported the bill out of committee, 
McCoy sat as a spectator beside Paw- 
tucket’s:Commissioner of Public Works, 
Albert J. Lamarre. A Pawtucket Rep- 
resentative snatched the bill from a 
page boy and tossed it over a line of 
desks. Lamarre snatched it from the 
floor and tore it in two. Meade then 
dived headlong into a tangle of feet, 
retrieved his bill, and patched its frag- 
ments together. 
. Seventy State and local police halted 
an ensuing 30-minute free-for-all be- 
tween’ McCoy Democrats and Quinn 
Democrats, and the House postponed a 
vote until this week. 


PENNSYLVANIA: State Turns 


Philadelphia Over to Democrats 


Party regularity has never hampered 
S. Davis Wilson. In 1935, two years 
after winning the City Controllership as 
a Democrat, this sandy-haired swash- 
buckling New Englander turned Repub- 
lican.and became Philadelphia’s 113th 
Mayor. 

Independent Republicans, foes of both 
the G.O.P. machine and the Democratic 
party, give Mayor Wilson his strength. 
These independents rally to Mayor Wil- 
son, Whatever side of the fence he may 
be on—and he knows how to keep their 
support. His inaugural speech, deliv- 
ered in a snowstorm, bitterly attacked 
the New Deal; then he declared him- 
self a nonpartisan, “not in politics,” and 
quarreled with the city’s Civil Service 
Commission. 

The board, forced upon Mayor Wilson 
by the Republican City Council, refused 
to hige Wilson’s friends. Row followed 
row, and finally the Mayor asked Dem- 
ocrats to help him. Last week Gov. 
George H. Earle signed a bill that re- 
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moved the three commissioners—all 
G.O.P. ward leaders—and replaced 
them with a new board of five. Two 
were to be appointed by the Democratic 
City Controller, two by Mayor Wilson, 
and the fifth by the four other mem- 
bers. 


By approving this ripper, Governor 
Earle and the Democratic Legislature 
served their party as well as Mayor 
Wilson served himself: the law opened 
Philadelphia jobs to Democrats banned 
for a generation by the Republican 
machine. For while Democrats had 
been taking over State offices since 
Governor Earle’s election in 1934, the 
party held less than 200 of Philadel- 
phia’s 24,000 city-county jobs at the 
start of 1937. 


Last January, Controller Robert S. 
White held up pay checks until the 
Council balanced the city’s budget. The 
maneuver struck 3,000 Republicans 
from the pay rolls, but it put no Demo- 
crats to work. 

Then with Wilson’s support, Governor 
Earle gave Philadelphia and his party 
a new deal. To save the taxpayer 
$1,000,000 a year—and to reward his 
camp followers—the Governor threw 
the weight of his administration behind 
a sheaf of ripper bills designed to con- 
solidate or abolish hundreds of Repub- 
lican jobs. 

One ripper sliced the number of 
$5,000-a-year realty assessors from 80 
to 50; another revised the municipal- 
court system; and a third designated 
the City Controller, instead of the Re- 
publican Council president, as succes- 
sor to the Mayor in case of a vacancy. 
Mayor Wilson shuttled between his City 
Hall and Governor Earle’s State Capitol 
at Harrisburg to back 31 such meas- 
ures. 

One applied to the whole State, sup- 
planting the G.O.P.-controlled Public 
Service Commission with a new Public 
Utilities Commission. Last week, while 
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Governor Earle and his legislators 
squabbled over appointments, Pennsyl- 
vania utilities carried on without either 
board of control. 


COURT: Senators 
But Judiciary Line-Up Stands 


Swap Slurs 


Senator Henry F. Ashurst, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, suf- 
fered two upsets last week. At the 
opening of “Hitch Your Wagon” at the 
Belasco Theatre in Washington, Ash- 
urst and his wife occupied aisle seats 
in row S. When a bulky latecomer tried 
to squeeze past, the Senator and Mrs. 
Ashurst arose; faulty chair-fastenings 
broke; Ashurst and his wife toppled 
heels over head. 4 

At his committee’s hearings on the 
President’s plan to enlarge the Supreme 
Court, Dorothy Thompson, columnist 
wife of Sinclair Lewis, ganged up with 
Senators Edward R. Burke of Nebraska 
and Tom Connally of Texas to rib Ash- 
urst’s acrobatic opinions. Not long be- 
fore, his exuberant prose had damned 
anybody who would meddle with the 
Supreme bench; but when Mr. Roose- 
velt sent his bill to Congress, Ashurst 
scrambled to the Presidential side. 

Burke asked Miss Thompson whether 
a@ year ago the President’s plan might 
not have seemed fantastic. 

“T believe there were some suspicious 
souls who did suggest the possibili- 
ty. There were those who did call it 
fantastic,” she said. “I believe Senator 
Ashurst called it fantastic.” 

Ashurst arose, bowed deeply, and re- 
plied: “I am the dean emeritus of in- 
consistency.” 

Then Burke read from a newspaper 
clipping; a colleague had made a speech 
praising amendment as a method of 
court reform: “There will be niches in 
the hall of time ... for men who act 
directly in that way.” 

Ashurst’s answer was not as suave 
as it sounded; his quip was one which 
he had found useful in a previous emer- 


gency. 
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“May I be pardoned for saying that, 
from the lilt of that, it must be mine?” 

“Did the Senator say ‘lilt’?’’ Connal- 
ly asked, “or ‘wilt’ ?” 

Later in the week Burke suggested 
that the President’s 1938 relief esti- 
mates might influence Senatorial votes. 
A “high official,” he said, had asked 
whether he “did not realize the futility 
of trying to fight against $1,500,000,000.” 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney whaled 
the committee table. “Bring it out then! 
Don’t hint at it!” he shouted. “Who 
was the man?” 

But Burke kept the name a secret. 


Braw ts: On the air and in the cham- 
per, other Senators bandied bitter words. 
Carter Glass of Virginia arose from a 
sickbed to broadcast healthy haymakers 
at the plan: “Ghastly, frightful, brutal.” 
At its proponents: “Incendiaries, ter- 
rorists, political Janizaries.” At the 
personnel Mr. Roosevelt might add to 
the bench: “Wet-nurse judges.” 

Glass gathered fuel from a dozen 
literary sources. Among these were 
Thomas. Jefferson and Rudyard Kipling, 
whom the Senator quoted: “He shall 
break his judges if they cross his word 


The next night, also over a nation- 
wide network, Senator Joseph T. Rob- 
inson of Arkansas applied counterirri- 
tants: 

“The Senator from Virginia was 
driven ... to error by his own wrath 
when he dared anyone to prove that 
Thomas Jefferson would ... have en- 
dorsed such a plan as that now pending. 
Senator Glass apparently forgot that 
during the Presidency of Mr. Jefferson 
the number of Supreme Court Justices 
was increased, an event which brought 
down upon his head all the scorn of a 
vindictive Federalist press.’’* 

Rush Holt dragged a bawling, sacred 
cow into the Senate: mention of patron- 
age. West Virginia’s insurgent, denied 
Federal patronage since he bolted the 
administration last year, described a 


From The Washington Federalist of Mar. 
3, 1803: “The fatal bill has passed ; our Con- 
stitution is no more .. .” 
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Judge Luce jugged ... 


telephone call from Joseph B. Keenan, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

“He very generously wanted to know 
if I was interested in suggesting some- 
one for a Federal judge in West Vir- 
ginia.” 

Thereupon Senator Hugo L. Black of 
Alabama took the floor. “I would be 
ashamed,” Black shouted, “. . . to ad- 
mit that I had a reputation that would 
justify anybody in thinking I could be 
bribed with a Federal judgeship.”’ 


BALANCE: The week’s sputterings 
gave the country no answer to the ques- 
tion of the moment: how and when will 
the Senate vote? The committee and 
the Senate were still so closely divided 
that a handful of uncommitted Senators 
might swing the vote either way. 

Both sides had presented their im- 
portant testimony; neither could gain 
much from prolonged hearings. Ash- 
urst, willing to shut up shop, turned an- 
other quip to excuse three weeks’ dis- 
cussion: “. . . Splendid mental stimula- 
tion. Besides, if we weren’t doing this 
we might be doing something a damned 
sight worse.” 


WISCONSIN: Judge 
Law to a Mail-Order Attorney 


Teaches 


Max Cichon, an Elkhorn, Wis., farm- 
er, yearns to be a lawyer some day; he 
also hopes to ‘get County Judge Roscoe 
Luce’s job in the next election. 

Last week Cichon, grinding toward 
the bar in midnight sessions with a 
correspondence-school law course, ap- 
peared in Luce’s court in behalf of him- 
self and four other farmers. Their pe- 
tition: that the judge obey the Frazier- 
Lemke Farm Moratorium Act and re- 
turn their repossessed farmlands. 

Luce askcd his rival whether he ap- 
peared as agent for the other signers. 

Cickon’s postal researches had not 
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taught him the answer. “If they want 
me to, I’ll appear for all,” he replied. 

Judge Luce found Cichon in con- 
tempt for appearing in court as a 
lawyer. “Thirty days,” he said to his 
rival, and added: “There is no bail.” 

It was the third time Cichon had 
been behind bars—and the second time 
Luce had put him there. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Proclaimed Apr. 6 as Army Day to mark 
this country’s entrance into World War 
twenty years ago. 

Signed bill amending Marine Act to continue 
leasing of government-owned steamship 
lines to private operators. 

Received with ‘reluctance’ resignation of 
Raymond B. Stevens as member of Tariff 
Com mission. 

SENATE: 


Passed Wheat Crop Insurance Bill, creating 
a $100,000,000 Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. within the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to insure wheat farmers against 
drought and other natural calamities; sent 
it to House. 

Passed bill making permanent the Connally 
“Hot Oil” Act, which prohibits interstate 
shipment of oil produced in violation of 
State conservation laws; sent it to House. 

HOUSE: 
Passed and sent to Senate a bill appropriat- 


ing $24,010,734 to finance Congress and 
related agencies during the next fiscal 
year. 

DEPARTMENTS: 


Major Gen. Edward M. Markham, Chief of 
Army Engineers, in a special report to 
Congress, recommended completion of the 
Florida Atlantic-Culf ship canal, started 
with Federal relief funds and abandoned 
last year. Another report, filed simulta- 
neously by the Board of Army Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, found the canal 
economically unjustified and possibly in- 
jurious to the State’s fresh-water supply. 

AGENCIES: 

Civil Service Commission reported a Febru- 
ary decline of 3,461 employes in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, chiefly 
in emergency agencies. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 1) 


ee ne ee $79, 955,757.09 
EER OMGIEUTED ~ v6 6000000020 sheen $158,590,494.06 
Malanes © .icccttosiowees ove be $1,819,965,242.43 


Deficit, fiscal year............ $1,844,844,013.48 
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IN DIA: Nationalists Try to Amend Constitution 
By Refusing to Join Britain’s New Liberty League 


This week two Harrow alumni ex- 
ulted. In London, Winston Spencer 
Churchill crowed: “I told you so!” In 
Delhi, seat of the Viceroy east of Suez, 
a smooth-faced, hard-headed Hindu 
named Jawaharlal Nehru said: “We 
will fight this Constitution to the end.” 

Two years ago Britain supplanted 
India’s 1921 Constitution with the India 
Act, a 600-page document giving the 
peninsula’s 351,000,000 inhabitants 
their first taste of self-government. But 
only a taste, as Churchill then pointed 


: TRIANGLE 
Nehru put on a Marxist act... 


out; the glib-and-hot wartime Ad- 
miralty Lord direly warned the new 
act would lower imperial prestige with- 
out in any way satisfying the leaders 
of 240,000,000 Hindus—men like Ma- 
hatma Gandhi who since 1919 have 
been struggling for purna swaraj (com- 
plete autonomy). 

Last week Old Harrovian Nehru 
proved Old Harrovian Churchill right. 


‘Puja’: In January and February, un- 
der provisions of the India Act, 35,- 
000,000 Indians went to the polls to 
elect native Legislatures in eleven 
provinces. (Under the 1921 charter, 
only 7,000,000 had voted.*) The natives, 
92 per cent illiterate, presented a 
baffling, sometimes pathetic spectacle. 

In front of the voting place, reed- 
limbed men swathed in dirty white 
cloth and bewildered women decked 
from ear to toe with rings and bangles 
prostrated themselves in puja, prayer 
for guidance. Most of them couldn’t 
read: on the ballots they marked 
crosses next to emblems representing 
their favorite candidate—the sketch 
might be that of a bicycle, a cow, a 
clock, a bell, a pair of scissors. Police 
had to assist many. Moslem husbands 
had to argue with their-wives, who 
shied at unveiling their’faces in com- 
pliance with the voting law. 

Yet the electors were not as fumbling 
as they seemed—they gave complacent 
Britons a jarring shock. Of the 2,000 
candidates, two-thirds represented the 
52-year-old Congress party, headed by 


*Eleven provinces contain 75 per cent of 
British India’s population; 600 native po- 
tentates.rule the remainder. The provinces 
elect 406 delegates, and the potentates ap- 
jos 229, to the National Legislature at 
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Pandit (Learned Man) Nehru. This 
organization, most militant in India, 
carried a menace in its platform; it 
objected violently to the India Act 
joker allowing British Governors to 
override native Legislatures “in case of 
emergency.” The elections carried 800 
Nehru Nationalists to legislative power. 

Their victory amazed even Congress 
party optimists. They gained absolute 
majorities in five provinces that hold 
half of India’s population—Madras and 
Orissa, rich in cotton, silk, millet, and 
coconuts; the wheat-growing United 
Provinces that snuggle under the lee of 
the Himalayas; Bihar, land of tigers; 
and Bombay, cradle of Indian national- 
ism. 


MoncooseE: To Delhi, whose domed 
palaces rise in the Punjab plateau like 
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a saffron mirage, the Nationalist lead- 
ers traveled to weigh a preelection 
threat: by refusing to sit in Legis- 
latures over which the vote had given 
them control, they would invalidate the 
Constitution—forcing the British to 
reconsider the Governors’ veto joker. 

Yet, would this sabotage really work? 
The conferees looked to their chief, 
Pandit Nehru, who had engineered the 
victory. During the elections, India’s 
most ‘dynamic politician had hopped 
from province to province with the 
agility of a mongoose. 

He knew the peasants would vote for 
their Mahatma (‘“Worthy’”)—who re- 
cently declared himself “unworthy” and 
resumed his given name, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. But educated nationalists had 
grown impatient with the Congress 
party’s erstwhile leading soul, recently 
a tolerant recluse. For these, Nehru 
put on a Marxist act. The Harrow- 
educated aristocrat—who turned from 
playboy into fire-eating pandit after a 
stay in Moscow—raked the extremists 
into his fold by advocating violence. 


At Delhi, he back-pedaled. Take 
your seats, he advised, but only on a 
condition: the six Governors must 
pledge themselves in advance never to 
use their veto prerogative. He knew 
that under the India Act the Governors 
must refuse—which they did. Last 
week, when the Constitution formally 
went into effect,. the Nationalists 
emphasized the deadlock with a hartal 
(“passive halting of work”) through- 
out the regions affected. 

Khaki-clad British police strode 
through muttering bazaar mobs, keep- 
ing an eye on orators wearing black 
arm bands—Nationalists who mourned 
“Liberty’s defeat” and who tried with- 
out success to stir up riots. 


‘Bacno!’: The British gloomily re- 
called Gandhi’s bloody 1929-30 civil 
disobedience campaign.** Yet on the 
ex-Mahatma London now chiefly relies 
for a solution of the deadlock before 
the Nationalist-dominated Legislatures 
convene six months hence. 

Gandhi still evangelizes for inde- 
pendence. But he would compromise, 
Britons believe, to attain more imme- 
diate objectives: liberation of 250,000,- 
000 peasants from excessive taxation 
and social recognition for 60,000,000 
pariahs—who now miust cry “Bacho— 
Look out!” as ‘they walk the streets, 
lest caste members touch them.*** 

The 67-year-old saint was born into 
the Vaisyas, second lowest of India’s 
four main caste divisions. Though he 
ceded Congress leadership to Nehru in 
1934, recently he has shown signs of 
reentering active politics. At the post- 
election Delhi conference, he appeared 
to fraternize with his successor. 

3ut the British speculate that ulti- 


“*Gandhi always preached passive resist- 
ance, but extremists resorted to violence in 
spite of him. In 1929 Nationalists nearly 
killed Viceroy Irwin when they wrecked his 
train with a bomb, It took the British three 
years to suppress riots, 


***Last November the Maharaja of Trav- 
ancore, who rules 5,000,000 natives, gave 
his -,000,000 Untouchable subjects the right 
© worship in temples; he did not dare give 
them political rights. 
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mately the two men cannot be friends. 
Nehru’s father was a wealthy Allaha- 
bad Brahman—member of the highest 
caste. Gandhi crammed his way through 
Oxford and shone as a lawyer in Lon- 
don through sheer perseverance. Nehru 
loafed through Harrow and Cambridge; 
until he saw the red light of Moscow, 
his chief boasts concerned whisky and 
polo. Some observers even believe that 
at bottom, Nehru wants to restore the 
Brahmans to their age-old position as 
India’s rulers. 


Dietomacy: Britons hopefully watch 
the friendship that has ripened be- 
tween the 5-foot Gandhi and Lord 
Linlithgow, 6-foot-4 Indian Viceroy. 
Because of his genius for tactful per- 
suasion, London last year sent this lean 
Scot to New Delhi’s 1,000-room palace 
—where he lives in greater state than 
does King-Emperor George VI. 

As allies, London also counts on the 
Indian princes—from the fabulously 
wealthy Nizam of Hyderabad, to Tha- 
kor Shree Bapushinhji, Ruling Chief of 
10-square-mile Vasna. Since Edward 
ViI—then Prince of Wales—charmed 
these potentates or their fathers with 
his geniality in 1875, they have stead- 
fastly given their support to British 
diplomacy. And whenever a native 
potentate needs money or runs into dif- 
ficulties with unruly subjects, British 
power helps him set matters straight. 

Finally, London has an ace in the 
hole: 77,000,000 energetic Moslems, tra- 
ditional enemies of Nehru’s Hindu sup- 
porters. In the Punjab—home of the 
empire’s fiercest native soldiers, the 
bearded Sikhs—Mohammedan Unionist 
candidates easily beat the Nationalists. 
Last week under Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan the M.U. Party formed a Cabinet 
eager to cooperate with Britain. 


*@® “By the old Moulmein Pagoda, look- 
in’ eastward to the sea,” no Nationalists 
paraded. Last week the Rangoon and 
Mandalay authorities became answer- 
able to London instead of to Delhi for 
administration of Burma’s teakwood, 
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Halls of learning: in University City, Madrid’s defenders . 


rice, and petroleu-n treasures; and of its 
15,000,000 inhabitants—largely literate 
and already separated from India by 
geography and religion (Buddhism). 


SPAIN: Fascists Are ‘Fed Up’ 
But Reds Sing for First Time 


It seems the Irish “are pretty well 
fed up.” 

Tied to a Hoboken dock this week was 
the freighter Coalby, 26 years old, out 
of Liverpool and Gibraltar, bound for 
Japan to become scrap iron. 

Somewhere aboard the floating car- 
cass mooned Hugh A. McDaniel—thick- 
muscled, rosy-faced, blond-mustached 
and (“pardon my English accent’’) 
Irish. ‘The Irish,” he said, “are pretty 
well fed up.” And that, as far as he 


was concerned, settled the Spanish war. 


CAPA-BLACK STAR 


... studied the architecture of dugouts—which they needed last week 








‘Up, THE Resets!’ McDaniel was 
born in the Faith, in County Monaghan, 
26 years ago. But he was brought up 
in England, a subject of the crown. Of 
course, there were Irish kings in his 
ancestry and he wanted to be a hero, 
but he became a London garage me- 
chanic instead. 

This state of affairs couldn’t go on 
forever. Last September he noted that 
Gen. Francisco Franco—who had 
launched his insurrection from Tetuan, 
Spanish Morocco, in mid-July—had 
troubles. Spanish garrisons had failed 
to carry out Franco’s instructions. Now 
the putsch leader called for German, 
Italian, and other foreigners as officers, 
experts, and pilots. 

McDaniel conferred with his 22-year- 
old chum Jack Colley. ‘Now is our 
chance to become aviators,” they 
agreed. “Up, the rebels!’”’ And so, late 
that month, the stout ship Ardeola dis- 
gorged them at Lisbon, flower-smoth- 
ered Portuguese capital. Coughing and 
stinking buses brought the two future 
pilots to Caceres, one of Franco’s de- 
pots. Here the Whites held them two 
weeks—‘“to see if we'd. fit into the 
Italian, German,:or Spanish aviation.” 

One day a tough orderly gave each 
of them a Sam Browne belt, black shirt 
with red Fascist emblem on breast 
pocket, black overseas cap with red 
tassel and gold star—and infantry 
rifles. ‘“You’re in the army now, me 
boy-o’s,” said the T.O. “And it’s the 
Irish Brigade you’re in, because you're 
Irish.” He told them they would get 
25 cents (3 pesetas) a day. 

They might have taken the disap- 
pointment and the rifles and the sore 
feet but: “Mule and burro stew... 
you wouldn’t eat it the first day, nor 
the second, nor the third, nor the 
fourth—but by cracky, you’d eat it the 
fifth!” Not, however, “sunburned po- 
tatoes ... the sort that cooks green, 
which no Irishman can eat.” 

Another demoralizing factor: ‘We 
used to be taken out to watch them dig 
their own graves... If you got up at 
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5 or 6 in the morning, you could see 
50 prisoners shot any day.” Sometimes 
those lined up against a wall of sand- 
bags would be deserters. 


‘Up, THE Reps!’: After seeing an of- 
ficer kick a wounded prisoner between 
the eyes because he sank down crying: 
“viva Rojo! [Long Live the Red!],” 
the two young adventurers decided to 
quit. In three nights, they thought, 
they could cover the 45 miles from 
Caceres to the Portuguese border and 
safety. Guided by the North Star, they 
came within 15 miles of their goal. 
Then, on a cloudy night, in a lampless 
village, Civil Guards pounced on them. 

Their English accent impressed an 
interpreter when they said they were 
British Navy deserters who had lost 
their way. But the police insisted on 
returning them to Caceres. There a 
court-martial sentenced them to death. 
In jail, McDaniel saw “one young Irish- 
man, son of a wealthy family ...In 
a few days one-half of his jet-black 
hair turned white.” 

An English priest’s intercession, or 
perhaps their British passports, saved 
McDaniel and Colley, and the Whites 
sent them to Gibraltar. Here Colley 
fell ill. McDaniel shipped on the Coalby 
asa fireman. “You can say I’m pretty 
much on the side of the loyalists,” he 
said last week, when the freighter ar- 
rived in New York. “The Irish are 
pretty well fed up.” 


Mutiny: Many others also seemed to 
be tired of it all, according to spec- 
tacular and contradictory bulletins out 
of Africa and Spain last week. The 
barrage of propaganda left no doubt 
there had been a counterrevolutionary 
move among Franco’s men. 

It started at Tetuan. A Moorish cook 
told an Italian officer. The Black Shirt 
informed Col. Juan Beigbeder, Moroc- 
can High Commissioner. That night a 
cordon of picked Legionaires surround- 
ed the lightless Tetuan airport. When 
30 officers stealthily climbed into planes, 
determined to join the Reds across the 
Strait, the sharpshooters opened fire. 

Similar events took place at Algeciras 
(Gibraltar) and Valladolid. At Sala- 
manca, Carlists attacked a passing 
Italian company; the Black Shirts saved 
themselves by fixing bayonets. Through- 
out White Spain, Spaniards seriously 
asked themselves: “Why are we shoot- 
ing Spaniard¢?” : 

For more than six months they had 
suffered the presence of domineering 
German “experts” and _ supercilious, 
patronizing Italian “tacticians.” They 
had to swallow their Spanish pride for 
“el honor and the Fatherland.” But 
more and more they had begun to fear 
that these Foreign Fascists intended to 
turn ancient Castile into a puppet State. 
Many of them cheered when a few Red 
planes sent 15,000 Italians scampering 
like a herd of panicked burros at 
Guadalajara last month. 

This week the stampede continued. 
In Cordoba Province 10,000 Germans 
and Italians retreated, burning forests 
and wrecking bridges. One Madrid 
contingent marched to within 14 miles 
of Cordoba city, a White stronghold 
Since the war’s beginning. Another 
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Etuiopia: Last week, after reading Brit- 
ish taunts of Italian ‘inhumanity’ in sup- 
pressing a recent Ethiopian rebellion, Benito 
Mussolini picked up his phone, asked for 
Addis Ababa, and barked commands to 
Marshal Rodolfo Graziani. 

Result: the Viceroy fined Jean Besse, rich- 
est French resident, $75,000 for ‘selling guns 
to the enemy’; and expelled Mohammed Ali 
(above), British subject—known as “The 
Ethiopian Insull’ for his unequalled holdings 
in the African empire—on charges of es- 
pionage. 





column strove to attack Burgos, seat 
of Franco’s government. 

On all sides of Madrid, Gen. Jose 
Miaja’s troops pushed back the be- 
siegers. As a desperate measure, Fran- 
co blasted the capital with the most 
Savage artillery bombardment to date. 

At the same time he struck at Basque 
territory along the Bay of Biscay with 
75,000 fresh troops. But his furious 
tactics availed him little. A Basque 
“taxicab army” dashed out of Bilbao 
and drove the Whites from a 5,000-foot 
peak in a decisive engagement that left 
5,000 dead or wounded on the slopes. 
In Madrid, militiamen paraded singing 
for the first time this year. 


® British and French Conservatives who 
fear a Soviet Spain last week added an- 


other diplomatic blossom to their pure 


white nosegay: an Anglo-French com- 
mittee found Italy had sent no troops 
to Spain “since Feb. 20,” but promised 
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to take a “grave view” should the Duce 
ship any more “volunteers.” 

Madrid tried to rouse neutral nations 
by protesting to Paris that Italy had 
“invaded Spain,” breaking the League 
Covenant. Geneva realists recalled the 
League had failed to prevent 500,000 
Black Shirts from colonizing Ethiopia. 


> 
ALBANIA: 


Modernizes Country for Love 


‘Graustark Prince’ 


In January, 1935, American readers 
who don’t always believe what they 
see in the papers blinked at a story 
from Europe to make sure it wasn’t 
dated Hollywood: one of those Grau- 
stark-country princes sought “an eligi- 
ble heiress, preferably American, and 
capable of supplying a $1,000,000-a-year 
income.” 

Front pages featured the portrait of 
a mild-eyed, black-mustached, perhaps 
not-too-athletic young man. Under- 
neath it said: King Zog I. And many 
who had never heard of Albania learned 
that it is about the size of Vermont; 
boasts more than 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
two-thirds of Moslem faith; and, thanks 
to its Italian-trained army, is now 
virtually devoid of bandits. 


Last week Italy’s puppet Adriatic 
State again made news. Assured by 
the recent Italo-Yugoslav agreement 
that his Slavic neighbors will not jump 
on him, Zog proceeded with domestic 
reform. He decreed that Moslem wom- 
en, like their sisters in Turkey, must 
henceforth wear European clothes— 
they must shed their veils that their 
smiling faces may cheer tourists and, 
some day perhaps, troops marching 
into battle. 


Zog took this bold step at the in- 
sistence of Countess Johanna von 
Mikes, beautiful 19-year-old Hungarian 
whose picture he chose out of thou- 
sands submitted. She has repeatedly 
refused to marry him until he ““modern- 
izes” her future female subjects. 


As result of the decree, Italian mer- 
chants received rush orders for “Pans” 
gowns, cosmetics, and perfumes. 


’ 
GERMANY: Nazis Laugh Last 


At Communists’ Funnymen 


“HAH! HAH!” 

This scornful laugh bounded from 
Nazi loud-speakers last week. It was 
Paul Joseph Goebbels’ reply to a hidden 
German Communist station which for 
months has blared anti-Hitler agitation. 
After submerging the Reds in a ca- 
cophonous broadcast of sirens and bells 
on the same wave length, the testy little 
Propaganda Minister injected an anti- 
dote news program. In “Here Speaks 
Moscow,” loud Aryan laughter followed 
any mention of Jewish Soviet leaders. 


Such a seemingly trivial incident 
showed how deeply Nazis fear an arous- 
ing of the Reich’s 6,000,000 erstwhile 
Communists. To these potential ene- 
mies they must now add disgruntled 
food-shortage victims and Catholics and 
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Protestants fiercely resentful of Nazi 
church-baiting. 


Orricers: But all Germans unite in 
respecting the Fuehrer’s new army. 
Last week Hitler bolstered this Nazi 
bulwark by adding a fourth Command 
District to the present three—increas- 
ing by 33 per cent the Reich’s hitherto 
weak officer personnel. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times 
military expert, commented: “It is clear 
that Germany is achieving what the 
late Gen. Hans von Seeckt [1920-26 
Reichswehr commander] ... said no 
nation would be able to afford at the 
same time—a mass army of great 
strength as well as... a highly mobile, 
mechanized force.” 


The Fuehrer also made peace with 
the World War’s most brilliant strate- 
gist. Adolf Hitler and Gen. Erich Lu- 
dendorff held an “extended confer- 
ence” in Munich—the first since they 
quarreled after the failure of their joint 
1923 Munich putsch. On the 72-year- 
old master mind, the grateful Fuehrer 
last week bestowed a unique title: 
Weltkriegsfeldherr—The Field Lord of 
the World War. 


® Despite British blasts at German mil- 
itarism, Hitler picked Boss of the 
Army von Blomberg, a General, and an 
Admiral to attend the coronation. 


AUSTRIA: Duke Longs for April, 


Inspects Summer Love Bower 


From a bright blue bedroom, the 
world’s loneliest man looked out this 
week on the rain-prickled waters of a 
lake and longed for the end of April. 

Tired of bleak, expensive Castle En- 
zesfeld near Vienna, the Duke of Wind- 
. sor had driven 184 miles through snow 
and sleet to a new temporary home— 
Appesbach House, sixteen-room pension 
at St. Wolfgang. 

Reporters who followed Edward from 
his first hermitage to the Austrian 
lakeland beauty spot found it as hard 
as ever to get near him. They put up 
at drama-glorified White Horse Inn, 
cussed the weather, and hoped for a 
break. This came when an equerry 
stifly announced: “His Royal Highness 
promises to give you an opportunity to 
photograph him before he leaves for 
France... at the end of April.” 


By telephone—he had a special line 
installed because local service stops at 
9 P.M.—Edward learned that work- 
men have begun alterations on the 
Chateau de Cande, in Northwestern 
France, where Wallis Simpson awaits 
her final divorce decree and her Duke. 


Weather that reminded him of the 
English Lake district kept Edward in- 
doors most of the time. But during a 
fair spell the ex-King-Emperor motored 
to near-by Bad Ischl and climbed a fir- 
clad slope. Emerging on a grassy 
plateau, he surveyed a yellowish chalet 
where Franz Josef, Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary, and Loneliest Man of 
his day, had spent idyllic Summer 


evenings with an official (and platonic) 
mistress. 
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Toshio Shiratori: catcher 


Karui: Fifty years ago fun-loving 
Vienna kissed the hand of Katherine 
von Schratt, an actress of humble 
origins. Franz Josef repeatedly ap- 
plauded her at the Imperial Theatre, 
and his crazy consort, Elisabeth, be- 
friended her. But for years Kathi did 
not meet the Emperor. 

Elisabeth encouraged the star to 
comfort Franz Josef after his heir-and- 
darling, Archduke Rudolph, had killed 
himself and his mistress, Maria Vet- 
sera. The scandal had almost broken 
the 60-year-old monarch. Moreover, 
his wife had taken to erratic traveling. 
After an anarchist stabbed Elisabeth 
to death at Geneva in 1898, Kathi re- 
mained the Emperor’s sole intimate. 

Until his death in 1916, Franz Josef 
shared his vacations with Kathi. He 
installed her and her husband, Baron 
von Kiss, in a villa near his palace, 
Schoenbrunn. Here the 80-year-old 
double-widow livestoday. Littleis known 
of Kathi, except that now and then she 
sells some remnant of past glories to 
buy a Winter shawl, or bread. 





ACME 


Torikichi Obata: pitcher 
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JAPAN: Premier Gets Funds, 
Then Dismisses Money Givers 


Sake is distilled from rice. It looks 
like weak tea, but acts like double-dry 
Martinis. 

Last week a knot of Gaimusho digni- 
taries took off their shoes and filed into 
a private room in an exclusive Tokyo 
teahouse. Tokichi Tanaka, onetime 
Ambassador to Moscow, had invited his 
Foreign Office cronies for an evening's 
chat about old times and the price of 
wheat in China. 

Also, as customary, to drink sake. 
Tanaka politely waited until each guest 
had squatted cross-legged beside a min- 
iature tea table, with its accompanying 
wooden armrest. Then into the plain- 
paneled room—undecorated save for 
one vase of flowers—magnolia-faced 
maidens brought cups of hot, brain- 
quickening sake. 

Round followed round. (Stout drink- 
ers have been known to get away with 
50 cups before keeling over on the bam- 
boo matting.) By 10:30 P.M., every- 
body was talking at once. Then— 

One moment Torikichi Obata, ex-en- 
voy to Berlin, was arguing with Toshio 
Shiratori—famous Gaimusho “spokes- 
man” who called Secretary of State 
Stimson harsh names during Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria; the next mo- 
ment, semi-ossified guests saw Shira- 
tori’s 3-pound armrest connect with 
Obata’s skull. It took a doctor three 
hours to sew up the wound and put the 
diplomat on his feet. When Obata fi- 
nally staggered home, he gave his wife 
an excuse common to East and West: 
“I was in an automobile accident.” 


Reporters guessed the debate had 
concerned Japan’s_ record-breaking 
$800,000,000 budget. After weeks of 
quibbling, the Diet’s democrats agreed 
to the army-navy appropriation of 
more than $400,000,000,.and Mar. 31, 
as “punishment” to these spoke-in-the- 
wheel legislators, Premier Senjuro 
Hayashi dissolved Parliament. 


Enraged Deputies—-who must go be- 
fore their constituents again on Apr. 
30—immediately denounced the Pre- 
mier’s act as unconstitutional; in the 
morning, the newspaper Yomouri 
echoed their futile fury: “This is April 
Fool’s Day, but the government fooled 
everybody one day sooner.” 


STACKED DeAL: The Chinese, with 
better perspective, saw the Japanese 
Government’s “fooling” all along. Three 
weeks ago, when Tokyo Foreign Min- 
ister Naotake Sato pompously an- 
nounced a New Deal of moderation to- 
ward China, Nanking officials mur- 
mured skeptically. 

A week later, news from Inner Mon- 
golia confirmed the oft-rumored crea- 
tion of Mongokuo: Japan had added 
one more to its string of North China 
puppet States. During the same pe- 
riod, Japan sent over a trade mission to 
discuss paring down tariff barriers be- 
tween the two countries: Nanking of- 
ficials received the good-will harbingers 
politely; but—faced with losing a terri- 
tory large as Ohio—they refused to do 
business. 
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ORCHESTRA: Two Conductors 
Plan an NBC Super-Symphony 


“Tt is a terrific satisfaction to know 
you are playing to five or ten million 
people and giving them the best in mu- 
sic.’ Artur Rodzinski last week spoke 
enthusiastically of radio broadcasts. 
Well he might, for the National Broad- 
casting Co. had just announced his ap- 
pointment as right-hand man to Ar- 
turo Toscanini in next season’s series 
of network-sponsored concerts. At 
Toscanini’s request, Rodzinski was giv- 
en the job of conducting ten programs 
of the one-year series, as well as audi- 


- tioning applicants and building up the 


radio orchestra to full symphony 
strength—a minimum of 80 men. 

With the lure of Toscanini’s name and 
and the wealth of NBC, Rodzinski 
dreams of building “the most wonderful 
orchestra, not in America, but in the 
world.” For the present NBC orchestra 
of 60 men the Cleveland Symphony’s 
director had nothing but praise. Pay- 
ing substantial salaries and offering 52- 
week contracts, NBC has been able to 
sign many of the world’s best musi- 
cians. In thetstrings alone nearly every 
man is of concert caliber. 

How the plan will effect other orches- 
tras throughout the country is a much 
discussed question and one that the 
broadcasting company is trying vigor- 
ously to explain. David Sarnoff, NBC 
board chairman, claims that competi- 
tion is not part of the program. It has 
been tentatively decided that the or- 
chestra will broadcast during the early 
part of the week in order not to inter- 
fere with local concert performances. 
Nearly every symphony in the United 
States gives its concerts between Thurs- 
day and Sunday. A Tuesday broadcast 
might conceivably interfere with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s New York per- 
formances but Alfred Reginald Allen, 
the symphony’s manager, has announced 
that even if this date is chosen, he will 
not change his schedule. 

Moreover, no man possessing a con- 
tract with another orchestra will be ap- 
proached by NBC. New York Phil- 
harmonic men will not be considered, as 
the Philharmonic has announced an un- 
changed personnel for next year. The 
Boston Symphony is untouchable since 
it is non-union. 

Critics of NBC’s plans for a super- 
Symphony point out that some members 
of established orchestras are already 
applying for auditions. Symphony men 
from neighboring cities have the nec- 
essary New York union cards because 
they play in broadcasts there in their 
Spare time. 

Proponents answer that symphonies 
are like large families. The members 
get used to one another and think twice 
before leaving home. Years of working 
together build the deep understanding 
and knowledge of fellow players that 
make fine orchestras possible. <A typi- 
cal example is the 36-year-old Philadel- 
Phia Orchestra: its musicians average 
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WInneERS: During the past year 800 sing- 
ers have tried out in the Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions of the Air, broadcast once a week 
over NBC. Last week a Metropolitan com- 
mittee headed by Edward Johnson, general 
manager, named the winners and gave them 
a year’s contract with the opera. Maxine 
Stellman, Brattleboro (Vt.) soprano, and 
Thomas Llyfnwy Thomas, Scranton (Pa.) 
baritone, ate a slice of NBC cake to cele- 
brate their triumph. 





40 years of age, ten and a half years 
with the organization. To the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s average musician, the 
NBC super-orchestra might have appeal 
this year—but many a man will ask 
himself: “What about the next season ?”’ 


« 
OPERA: Modern One-Act Works 


Score Success in Philadelphia 


The fair sex took a beating last week 
in the gold and scarlet interior of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music. The 
Curtis Institute of Music presented two 
one-act operas by modern composers 
who apparently believe women are 
blithely indifferent to any moral code. 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Gian-Carlo Menotti laughed at women 
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One handsome minx killed a man for a 
string of pearls; another double-crossed 
her lover into jail and clouted her hus- 
band unconscious with a pink vase— 
because neither would take her to a 
ball. In spite of the sanguinary effects, 
the two composers scored successes. 

In “The Poor Sailor,” Darius Mil- 
haud, best known for his “Creation du 
Monde,” mixed a stirring and compli- 
cated orchestral score with some fine 
lyric arias. Anna Leskaya appeared as 
a conniving wife who kills a wealthy 
stranger in order to rob him and pay 
the debts of her long-lost husband. The 
curtain falls without her realizing that 
the victim is her spouse. 

The second half of the evening was 
punctuated by hearty roars from an ap- 
preciative audience. Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti, aged 25, sat pale and tense in a 
near-by box while his first opera, 
with his own libretto, “Amelia Goes to 
the Ball,” took its flippant way in an 
exquisite setting by Donald Oenslager. 


Amelia (Margaret Daum, radio,star) 
stands on the stage in a massive cor- 
set of the 1900 variety trilling “Tighter, 
tighter” to two distracted maids pulling 
at the strings. Intent on the evening’s 
gaiety, she is annoyed but unashamed 
when her husband arrives and accuses 
her of infidelity—in fact she hastily ad- 
mits it while completing her toilet. En- 
suing complications mean nothing to 
her except that the ball is going on 
without her. Herlover arrives, and she 
fumes musically while the two gentle- 
men ruminate philosophically on “what 
is right and what is wrong.” Finally 
exasperated beyond endurance, she 
cracks her husband with a vase and 
calls the police to take away the lover 
as the assaulter. Triumphant at last, 
she goes to the ball with the dashing 
police captain. 

Contending that the modern compos- 
er blurs his musical ideas with too per- 
fect orchestration and technique, Me- 
notti has started on what he calls “a 
new conquest of simplicity.” Indirect- 
ly in “Amelia” he attacks his pet aver- 
sion—‘melodic snobs who cannot or are 
afraid to write simple melodies.” His 
own opera is full of such themes, and 
particularly notable is his overture, al- 
most like chamber music, sparkling 
with deft arrangements of melodies in 
interesting progression. 

Menotti’s mother brought him from 
Milan nine years ago and decided the 
Curtis Institute was a good place for 
him to study. At the start he hated it; 
now he loves anything American. In 
his first public performance in this 
country, the young composer had two 
lucky breaks: Mrs. Curtis Bok, who has 
a high opinion of his ability, was hm 
benefactress and backer; Fritz Reiner, 
noted conductor of America and Eu- 
rope, gave his score a sympathetic in- 
terpretation. 


Reiner takes his troupe to Baltimore 
this week before their Apr. 11 debut in 
New York, where they will sing for the 
benefit of the Henry Street Settlement 
Music School. “Then it’s all over,” 
comments Menotti sadly—unless, as he 
hopes, production can be arranged in 
his native Italy. 
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KINDERGARTEN: Commemorate 
Centennial of Froebel’s Idea 


Educators look back on 1837 as a 
historic year. Mary Lyon established 
the female seminary which later be- 
came Mount Holyoke College; Horace 
Mann began a lifetime of educational 
work with a post on the newly created 
Massachusetts Education Board; and in 
Germany, Friedrich Froebel established 
the first kindergarten. 

Last week 2,000 of the 24,000 mem- 
bers of the Childhood Education Asso- 
ciation, holding its annual convention 
in San Antonio, Texas, discussed gen- 
eral primary education, elected the 
smartly tailored Jennie Wahlert, St. 
Louis principal, as president, and took 
stock of the German educator’s work. 

Memories of an unhappy childhood 
under a stepmother in a Lutheran pas- 
tor’s family dogged the tall, lanky 
Froebel through middle age. As a 
forester and later as an architect, he 
continued to talk about making chil- 
dren’s lives happier. But not until he 
was 55 did he get the chance to open 
a school at Blankenburg. He called 
it a Kleinkinderbeschaftigungsanstalt 
(small child occupation institute) and 
“shouted for joy’ three years later 


when he thought of the pleasanter 
name Kindergarten (child’s garden). 
He was regarded as a “gray-haired 
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old fool’ who never went to church, 
who played with children in the sun 
and called it education. He also en- 
couraged bathing in cold water and 
took his children through the woods 
bareheaded (a radical sign), reciting 
Goethe and Schiller. After tolerating 
such “dangerous freedom” for fourteen 
years, Germany closed all kindergartens 
which had sprung from Froebel’s 
original. The founder died a year later. 

Meanwhile in America, Mrs. Carl 
Schurz, a Froebel student, interested 
Elizabeth Peabody of Boston in the 
work. In 1860 the Massachusetts 
woman opened America’s first kinder- 
garten; ten years later she went to 
Germany and brought back Emma 
Marwedel, who established a kinder- 
garten teachers training school in 
Washington and later opened a kinder- 
garten in Los Angeles, where her first 
pupil was Kate Douglas Wiggin, the 
author. By this time prominent educa- 
tors like President Eliot of Harvard 
were putting their stamp of approval 
on the movement. 

Today some 600,000 four- and five- 
year-olds attend American kinder- 
gartens; the chief centers are in New 
York, California, Michigan, Illinois, and 
New Jersey. 

On their own initiative American 
kindergartens have raised the intel- 
lectual requirements for teachers: to- 
day’s average is no longer a “genteel 
lady” but a 23- to 30-year-old college 
graduate. Kindergarten children have 
changed, too—they now learn as well 
as play. 
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Today’s kindergarten stimulates an interest in modern transportation 
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CHASTITY: Journalists Take 


Temperature of Flaming Youth 


With a sly leer, last week’s New 
Yorker magazine reprinted a notice 
which had appeared on a bulletin board 
of a girls’ dormitory at Duke University 
and entitled it “Spring Peeps Over the 
Hill.” The notice requested the return 
of six books missing from the Woman’s 
College Library; all six dealt with sex. 
Last week, too, 200 Columbia Universi- 
ty seniors listed sex as their “favorite 
topic of conversation.” 

An article in the May issue of Red- 
book Magazine bears out the thought 
that “flaming youth” hasn’t turned to 
ashes since the term was born fifteen 
years ago. Under the title “A Compro- 
mise With Chastity,” Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, woman’s page editor of The 
New York World-Telegram, and Flor- 
ence Haxton Britten, literary critic, re- 
port on the sex lives of college students. 

The two investigators began by talk- 
ing with 285 students in fourteen col- 
leges. Discovering students’ basic sex 
problems on this small scale gave them 
hints on how to conduct their nation- 
wide survey. Then, with the help of 
student friends, they circulated 5,000 
questionnaires in 46 widely separated 
colleges and universities. 

In the Redbook article—mostly con- 
cerned with women, though the book in 
which it will be included will deal with 
both sexes—the investigators tabulate 
anonymous replies from 713 women and 
603 men, mostly juniors and seniors. 

One thing stands out: restraints, for- 
merly common in colleges, have disap- 
peared from all but “a few coeducation- 
al schools (chiefly denominational) and 
some women’s colleges.” In nearly all, 
“gin picnics” and “week-end visits to 
the nearest city” are “not difficult to 
manage.” 

Yet “only” 24.6 per cent of the under- 
graduate girls reporting had “gone the 
limit,” and 7 per cent of these had done 
so before entering college.* Fear of 
pregnancy was the principal restrain- 
ing influence. Moral and religious scru- 
ples and consideration for parents came 
second and third. 

The Bromley-Britten report is tab- 
ulated on three major influences: fami- 
ly background, religious background, 
and family restraints: 


MALE FEMALE 
Occupation Non- Non- 
of Father Virgin Virgin Virgin Virgir 
Profession 43% 57% 22% 78° 
Big Business 58 42 21 79 
Small Business 59 41 38 62 
Trade 58 42 79 21 
Farming 0 8) 23 77 
Other ee 25 75 
Unspecified 39 61 33 67 

MALE FEMALE 
Religious Non- Non- 
Background Virgin Virgin Virgin Virgin 
Catholic 58% 42% 19% 81° 
Ethical Culture, etc. 20 80 15 85 
Jewish 26 74 33 67 
Protestant Strict 51 49 21 79 
Protestant Liberal 62 38 23 7] 
Unspecified 66 34 30 70 

MALE FEMALE 
Parental Non- Non- 
Attitude Virgin Virgin Virgin Virgin 
Watchful 55% 45% 25% 75 
Not Watchful 64 36 35 65 
Unspecified 68 32 27 73 


* Of the undergraduate men, 51.7 per cent 
were non-virgins, 
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Not many mornings from now the 


1% jonquils will begin to come up in 
that sheltered bed that gets all the sun. 


Not so many moons from now you 
are going to find it a lot more comfort- 
able to go to lunch without a topcoat. 


Not so many dusks from now you are 
going to hear the winter stillness broken 
by the shrill-voiced advance guard of 
the army of spring peepers. 


Then you'll know it is spring again. 
But we don’t believe that this is just 
other spring.” 


his year, as the ice goes out of the 
3, we believe a lot of the ice is go- 
mut of living. 


he past twelve months have seen an 
ig of the tension under which most 
s have lived. This year we can think 
e of having fun... of getting some 
ue things we’ve longed for and done 
nout during the leaner years. 


Chis year we believe that many a 
‘er ls going to start the season with 


the fine set of matched golf clubs he has 
been eyeing with envy. 


We believe that the fly fisherman is 
going out to buy the rod which has just 
the action he has wanted. We believe 
that many a skeet shooter is going to 
lay aside his old gun for a new one with 


the fit and pattern he has long felt 
would spell the elusive 25 x 25. 


And we believe that many a man to 
whom a motor car is more than simply 


steel and rubber and transportation is 
going to make this the year when he 
gets the car he has always -wanted—a 


Packard. 


The urge to own a Packard goes back 
to boyhood—not simply to last year’s 
Auto Show. The things that Packard 
stands for—the things that only Pack- 
ard can give you—are part of the herit- 
age of America’s proudest motor car. 


And now it is easy—easier than ever 
before—to own a Packard. For Packard 
has entered the low-price field with two 


genuine and thrilling Packard cars—the 
Packard 120 and the Packard Six. Both 
are real Packards mechanically. Both 
have the traditional Packard lines, which 
make a Packard the smartest car on the 
roads today, which keep it smart year 
after year. 


See these new Packards! Drive them. 
And learn, to your pleasant surprise, 
how easily either a Packard 120 or a 
Packard Six can be purchased out of in- 
come, and how economical it is to own. 

= ° J 

Every Tuesday night—THE PACK- 
ARD HOUR, starring Fred Astaire— 
NBC Blue Network, Coast -to-Coast, 
9:30 Eastern Standard Time. 





PACGCKAR 


PACKARD 120 x 


PACKARD SIX 


Let your Packard dealer give you complete price information 
and tell you the easy terms by which you can own a Packard. 
Ask for booklet “The Business of Buying and Owning A 
Motor Car,’’ an invaluable guide in the selection of any car. 


ASk THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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BUDDHIST RITES IN CALIFORNIA 

















PROCESSION: Summoned by a priest beating 
a gong, Buddhists entered Fresno’s temple with 
the ancient swastika over the door, to witness 
rites raising it to this country’s second ranking 
temple. Kenju Jasuyama, head of Buddhist Mis- 
sions in North America, led the procession of 
children dressed in the robes of the Jodo-shinshu 
sect founded 800 years ago. In the temple a 
statue of the Buddha of Boundless Light gazed 
from an altar at ceremonies held before it. 
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The two black dots painted on the forehead—now used only in re- 
ligious rites—survive from olden times in Japan when the marks 
es ruks Becel point to Which oll eves turucll during signified that the wearer belonged to the country’s aristocracy 
the procession was the vehicle housing an image of Buddha 
brough from Japan for the service. One arm points sky- 
ward: the other earthward, symbolic of the gentle rains 
that fell at his birth. 
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After the service children still wearing ancient cos- 
tumes lunched on _ twentieth-century animal crackers 
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dren poured tea made from hydrangea leaves In the procession the children’ bore lotus flowers, symbolic of the Lord Buddha 
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The Chapter in Your Life 
entitled 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Lhirty nations make it thrilling/ 


Four socks from San Francisco's smart, palm- 
waving Union Square you're going to ride into 
the largest Chinatown outside the Orient. 
Through streets where jade and cloisonne and 
varnished ducks and dried sharks’ fins sell almost 
side by side.. .and incense burns to gilded gods! 
Beyond Chinatown you'll watch Little Italy 
take to the sea in blue and orange fishing boats. 
Across the storied hills, in the very heart of San 
Francisco, you will find the Spanish Mission of 
St. Francis of Assisi. 
And deep in great Golden Gate Park you'll 
come into another strange contrasting place. 
A garden filled with lanterns carved of stone, 
and dwarfed, twisted cypress trees ...where steep 


steps lead up through a Torii gate to a lacquered 
shrine, above a maze of little streams. 

And as you climb the humpbacked bridge, 
and when you take tea in the curly-roofed tea 
house, thank the people of Japan. 

This garden was their Emperor Meiji’s gift to 
San Fraricisco and its visitors! 

All teld...the colonies and rich historic 
places and the ships of twenty-nine far countries 
add to this American city’s thrills. 

A thousand other reasons why so many peo- 
ple choose it every year for their vacations fill a 
new, free, illustrated book: THE CHAPTER IN 
Your Lire ENTITLED SAN FRANCISCO. 

Send for this book today. Discover the year 


around sport-filled city where the world’s tw« 
newest, longest bridges end ... together wit! 
the whole exciting California outdoorland tha 
spreads out from the Golden Gate. 

The land of the Yosemite Valley and Lak« 
Tahoe, high in the mighty Sierra. Del Monte 
Carmel, Monterey—on the Pacific’s rim. The 
giant-Redwood Empire. Russian River anc 
Feather River. Volcanic Mt. Lassen, and Mt 
Shasta ...The old Gold Towns. 

Any railroad, steamship or airline agent, o: 
auto club will tell you how easy it is to come 


y¥& CALIFORNIANS INC. 


Dept. 604, 703 Market St., San Francisco. Pleas: 
send the new book and Official Tourist Map, free 


Name 
_ 
City 


State. 
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STAGE: Two Screen Actresses In 
Broadway’s New Productions 


Eleven years ago Constance Halver- 
stadt, a beautiful but bright blonde from 
Seattle, got her first stage job—as the 
prostitute in a San Diego (Calif.) pro- 
duction of “Seventh Heaven.” Two 
years later she hit Broadway in the 
chorus line of “Treasure Girl.” After 
that, she danced her way into the 
movies. 

Stardom in Hollywood and London 
followed. But Constance Cummings 
(her mother’s maiden name) wasn’t 
satisfied with that—between pictures 
she returned to the stage. Last week 
the 27-year-old actress, starring in 
Young Madame Conti at the Music Box 
Theatre, New York, returned to a pros- 
titute role. 

The Frankie and Johnnie-ish story 
originated in Bruno Frank’s German 
mind and came to America in the adap- 
tation by Miss Cummings’ British play- 
wright husband Benn W. Levy, and 
Hubert Griffith, London drama critic. 
Unfolding in the amateurish Molnar 
fashion, a vogue in middle Europe since 
the days of the adroit Hungarian, the 
story concerns an off-color heroine who 
dreams of the due processes of law that 
will hang her if she kills the lover who 
laughs at their love. The play ends in 
a blaze of bullets as she does that very 
thing. 

Levy’s slick dialogue, demonstrated 
in such previous plays as “Art and Mrs. 
Bottle” and “Springtime for Henry,” 
smoothes over several sordid and con- 
fusing plot entanglements. Miss Cum- 
mings makes the young madame ap- 
pealing and much too beautiful to die 
on the scaffold. 

Perhaps the star spreads her histrion- 
ic emotions a little too thickly, in the 
Hollywood manner. She herself would 
be the first to condemn this. “I don’t 
care whether I ever make another mov- 
ie. Actresses become routine on the 
screen.” 

Miss Cummings would like to spend 
the rest of her professional life in the 
theatre. A favorite of New York and 
London audiences, she has definite ideas 
on the differences of the two: “Ameri- 
cans go to the theatre with an attitude 
of expecting to be cheated; if the play 
is bad they shrug their shoulders or 
leave. The British audiences boo lustily 
if they disagree with the play and some- 
times yell: ‘Rubbish! Take it away!’ ” 

During “Young Madame Conti,” New 
Yorkers seem to sit with reasonably 
quiet shoulders. London reported no 
loud yells of “rubbish” during the melo- 
drama’s recent run there. 


_ Desur: On the screen Lois Wilson 
variably plays lovelorn maidens who 
don’t get their men and wives who can’t 
keep their husbands. A lot of movie- 
80ers think she deserves better luck be- 
Cause she seems to be such a nice girl. 
For her Broadway stage debut last 
“eek, she certainly deserved better luck 
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Constance Cummings: good as a bad woman 


than North Bigbee’s and Walter Hol- 
brook’s alleged play, Farewell Summer, 
produced by Walter Franklin at the 
Fulton Theatre. Moaning softly through 
three dreary acts, she refused all 
comers, including the milkman, because 
she couldn’t get the married professor 
she wanted. 


SCREEN: 
Earn the Red Badge of Courage 


Last December, blond Bette Davis 
came back from England with taffy- 
colored hair, a slimmer figure, and a 
deficit of $50,000. The tendency of Hol- 
lywood blondes to let their hair “go 
natural” accounted for the darker locks. 
An expensive and unsuccessful battle 
with Warner Brothers in the English 
courts had caused the loss of weight in 
figure and pocketbook. 

Earlier in the year Miss Davis had 
walked off the Warner lot “never to re- 
turn again.” On her arrival in Eng- 
land, Toeplitz Productions, Ltd., offered 
her $200,000 a picture. The lady was 
willing, but Warner Brothers, to whom 
she was still under contract, procured 
a court order restraining her. It was a 
good fight while it lasted, but an Eng- 
lish referee counted Miss Davis out. 

If there were any hard feelings be- 
tween star and studio, they didn’t show 
on the actress’ return to Hollywood. 
She accepted her defeat philosophically, 
and the studio—which had lost James 
Cagney under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances—could afford to be gracious 
in victory. Rumor had it that by way 
of a fatted calf, Warners would give her 
a bonus equaling her court losses—if 
the new film was a hit. 


If Marked Woman isn’t a financial 
success, it won’t be the fault of Miss 
Davis, Eduardo Ciannelli, Humphrey 
Bogart, and the rest of the competent 
cast. Realists will find the film an ex- 
cellent job; softer sensibilities may be 
bruised by its unsavory characters and 
shocking brutalities. 
“Marked Woman” is the story of -an 


Five Scarlet Women 
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arch-racketeer brought to justice by the 
testimony of five night-club hostesses— 
women of varying degrees of scarlet— 
who have the moral and physical cour- 
age to chance the heavy consequences 
of their informing. The events leading 
up to the girls’ regeneration, in a sus- 
pense-creating trial scene, form an hon- 
est and all-too-vivid pattern of under- 
world methods of organization and in- 
timidation. 

A foreword flashed on the screen 
states that all these characters are fic- 
titious—and so they are. But one re- 
calls Charles (Lucky) Luciano and the 
startling exposure of a New York vice 
ring. One recalls, too, the same stu- 
dio’s “fictitious” “Black Legion” and 
remembers that Warner Brothers find 
many of their stories in yesterday’s 
newspaper headlines. Most people will 
agree that there are few more effective 
ways of changing tomorrow’s black 
streamers. 

MusicaL: Top of the Town is no 
feather in anyone’s cap. A lighter and 
less lavish hand might have done some- 
thing with the story of an heiress 
(Doris Nolan), a band leader (George 
Murphy), and their fantastic night 
club. 
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AWARDS: Disapproving Women 
Vote Approval of Six Programs 


Once a month, the Women’s National 
Radio Committee tells network officials 
what’s wrong with their programs. 
Once a year the committee relents; its 
executive board and advisory group 
award scrolls to the programs they 
consider “best” in a number of cate- 
gories. The selections are said to rep- 
resent the views of 10,000,000 women. 

Last week, the Women’s National 
Radio Committee made its third annual 
awards: 

1—Best musical program: Ford 
Symphonies (9:00 P.M. Sunday, E.S.T. 
CBS-WABC). 

2—Best variety show: Rudy Vallee 
(8:00 Thursday NBC-Red-WEAF). 

3—Best educational program: Chi- 
cago University Round Table (12:30 
Sunday- NBC-Red). 

4—-Best news broadcast: Boake Car- 
ter (7:45 weekly, CBS). 


5—Best child program: “Children’s 
Corner” (5:15 Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, CBS). 


6—Best dramatic program: Radio 
Theatre (9:00 Monday, CBS). 

Mme. Yolanda Mero-Irion, chairman 
of the committee, announced two special 
awards. Station WOR (Newark, N.J.) 
received a scroll for “its outstanding 
contribution to serious music through 
its consistent presentation of the 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts and operas 
during the Summer season -when there 
is a limited amount of fine music on 
the air.” Dr. Walter Damrosch, who 
“has done more good for music. on the 
air than any other man in the country,” 
was honored because of his “foresight- 
edness nine years ago in grasping the 
possibilities of radio for the dissemina- 
tion of musical culture.” 
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RESEARCHER: Dr. 


Cancer Plans for Mice and Men 


Slye Lays 


Several years ago a middle-aged 
maiden lady, who has a long, masculine 
face and affects an Amelia Earhart 
lawnmown bob, made news for the 
sensational préss. 

Cancer, she said, killed one out of 
every ten men who reach 35 years of 
age, one out of every five women. If 
human beings lavished the selective- 
breeding care on themselves that they 
did on horses, cows, and dogs, the dis- 
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ried into a family with a cancer history, 
the children would suffer the killing 
growths. On the other hand, if a person 
with natural resistance to the disease 
married one who was susceptible to it, 
their progeny would be safe. These safe 
children would have to marry into simi- 
larly protected stock to prevent the 
disease’s appearance in the third gen- 
eration. 

Last week Dr. Slye revamped this 
theory. As it now stands, a man sus- 
ceptible to one type of cancer (such as 
cancer of the lip) may marry a woman 
who is prey to another kind (like can- 
cer of the breast), and their children 
have a good chance of escaping both 
types. Contrariwise, marriage of peo- 
ple susceptible to the same kind of can- 
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These charts keep health records and family history of Dr. Maud Slye’s 10,000 mice 


ease would be stamped out after two or 
three generations. For human beings 
could be stirred up like cake batter to 
produce nearly any desired results. Ro- 
mance was the only thing that stood in 
the way. 

Had such a notion originated in the 
mind of a lesser person, the story would 
have died after one day. .-Since it came 
from Dr. Maud Slye, University of Chi- 
cago pathologist, American Medical As- 
sociation gold medalist, and conductor 
of the most extensive breeding experi- 
ments ever known, it has been periodi- 
cally revived by the press. Last week, 
in modified form, it cropped up again. 

Dr. Slye originally contended that 
one recessive gene in the chromosome 
structure determined human suscepti- 
bility to cancer; that presence of these 
genes strictly followed Mendel’s law of 
heredity. 

A year ago she modified this to in- 
clude three types of genes: one which 
determined location of the cancer-to- 
be; one, its type; and the third, its 
degree of-malignancy. It was her con- 
tention that if a cancerous person mar- 





cer is apt to prove disastrous. 

Back of these conclusions are 30 
years of research that stand as one of 
the great achievements of modern sci- 
ence. 


Mice: Born in Minneapolis of poor 
parents, Maud Slye attempted to work 
her way through the University of Chi- 
cago by doing -side-line secretarial 
work. Three years of this doubling up 
brought on a nervous breakdown. She 
recuperated at Woods Hole, Mass., then 
took her degree at near-by Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Teaching psychology at Rhode Island 
State Normal School the six following 
years, she developed an interest in the 
question of heredity. Begging a small 
grant from the University of Chicago, 
she set out to investigate. 

With $6 she bought half a dozen 
Japanese dancing mice, sélecting them 
because their curious nervous disar- 
rangement would be so easy to recog- 
nize in future generations. Breeding 
them with normal mice, she began 
keeping elaborate heredity charts. 
Finally, she had the brilliant notion 
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of turning the work into a once and for 
all test of cancer inheritability. 4 
friendly investigator told how he hag 
noted prevalence of cancer of the eye 
in certain cattle in the Chicago Stock 
Yards and had found that they all came 
from the same ranch. This pointed to a 
hereditary factor. With this and other 
supporting data she went to her im. 
mediate superior and outlined her idea, 
“That,” he snapped, “was settled long 
ago—it is not inherited.” 


Undiscouraged, Dr. Slye kept to her 
rigorous routine of scrubbing and ster- 
ilizing cages, feeding milk, bread, and 
birdseed to her insatiable mice. As each 
one died, she autopsied it—and added to 
her data. She bred cancer to cancer: 
non-cancer to non-cancer. 

In 1911, the Sprague Memorial Insti- 
tute was set up and she got her first 
steady, adequate income. Disputing 
data have repeatedly appeared in the 
path of Maud Slye. Japanese workers, 
for example, found that the irritating 
effect of tar painted on rabbits’ ears 
produced cancer. 


It looked like a deathblow to the 
heredity theory, but Dr. Slye fitted it in 
nicely. Irritation ofttimes caused can- 
cer, she pointed out. Betel-nut chewers 
have cancer of the lip; Chinese who 
shave their heads have scalp cancers. 
But the disposition toward cancer must 
be present before these irritants take 
effect. To demonstrate, she produced a 
strain of mice with lip cancers. When 


she filed down their lip-irritating teeth, 


they avoided the malady. Others, with- 
out a tendency toward cancer, escaped 
no matter how their teeth dug into lips. 

By letting nondisposed animals min- 
gle with deathbound ones, she smashed 
the theory that cancer is a contagion, 
caused by a filterable virus. 


For 27 years Dr. Slye lived with her 
rodents, not daring to trust them to an 
assistant. Alone, she sliced up 140,000 
descendants of the original flock. Final- 
ly last Summer, she slipped away to the 
cancer congress held in Brussels. Only 
once before had she been away from 
Chicago—when her mother lay ill in 
California. Torn between filial devotion 
and the importance of her life’s work, 
Dr. Slye compromised. She rented a 
boxcar and took her mice with her to 
the Coast. 

Now she lives quietly in Chicago at 
No. 5822 Drexel Ave.—just across the 
street from No. 5825, her three-story, 
greystone laboratory. The basement of 
the laboratory is devoted to steam- 
sterilizing equipment for cages. These 
must be meticulously cleaned to prevent 
diseases that might sweep wildfire 
fashion through the animals and destroy 
a lifetime’s work. The first floor con- 
tains cages of offspring of cancerous 
mice; the second floor, examination and 
autopsy rooms; the third, quarters for 
healthy mice. 

Each cage door holds the history of 
the occupant, and records go back for 


100 generations—the equivalent of 3,000 — 


years if a mouse’s life span is consid- 
ered in terms of a man’s. 

To the outside world Dr. Slye is the 
embodiment of the cold, sure researcher; 
one who merits the appellation “Ameri- 
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3,000 YEARS OF CANCER 


This one has head cancer 





Each cage, one mouse; each mouse, one cancer 


King George VI of Great Brit- 
ain can trace his ancestry back 
37 generations. Dr. Maud Slye, 
University of Chicago patholo- 
gist, can trace her mice’s an- 
cestry 100. She can predict ac- 
curately when, where, and what 
type of cancer will strike down 
newborn mice. Only romance, 
she believes, keeps humans from 
knowing as much about human 
cancer and stamping it out. 
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More than 140,000 have ended their lives on this autopsy table . . . _and had their biographies written by Dr. Slye 





ca’s Curie” and who has worked hard to 
. win her position as the nation’s out- 
standing woman scientist. So fixed is 
this notion that few people associated 
her with the Maud Slye who four years 
ago published a book of lyric verse, 
“Songs and Solaces.” 

So many paths that lead! 

’Twas not for me to go the happy 

road 
Of flower-decked bride, and mother 


’'Twas not for me to go that road of 
peace, 

My head against your breast when 
evening came... 


FEVER: 
Affirm Wisdom of Hippocrates 


Therapists. Convene, 


“If I could create fever as easily as I 
can treat fever, I would become the 
greatest physician of all time.” When 
Hippocrates, the canny Greek who fa- 
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plications of this frightened the physi- 
cian, but he had the courage to inocu- 
late syphilitics with recurrent fever. 
He wrote up his work but failed to pub- 
lish it. 

Hence honors were reserved for Dr. 
Julius Wagner-Jauregg, the famous 
Vienna clinician and Nobel Prize win- 
ner.. In 1917 he deliberately infected 
patients in the last stages of syphilitic 
insanity with malaria parasites. Forty- 
five per cent of them walked out of his 
clinic with negative Wassermann tests. 

Imposing as was Dr. Wagner-Jau- 
regg’s find, it still left much to be de- 
sired. Too many people died of the 
malaria; furthermore the fever sup- 
plied by the disease’s organisms was 
uncontrollable. Medicine needed a pas- 
sive fever—one that could be supplied 
the body by external means and that 
could be controlled. 

In Paris, Prof. Arsene d’Arsonval 
had tinkered with the idea as early as 
1890. Using one of Heinrich Hertz’ 


wireless outfits, he converted it into a 


Lert 
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TEMPERATURE-RAISER: This new combination of the Roman hot bath and the Turkish 
variety sprays fog-fine water over the patient’s body to maintain a prescribed artificial-fever 


level for periods of treatment lasting hours. 





thered medicine, uttered these words 
2,300 years ago, he probably recognized 
what the fever phenomenon meant: 
simply that the body was trying to cook 
out the ills that beset it. 

Subsequent practitioners toyed with 
the notion. Romans found that in half 
an hour a steamy hot bath would hoist 
body temperature [from 98.6 degrees] 
Fahrenheit (normal) to 105 degrees. 

After medicine’s decline in the Mid- 
dle Ages, the idea lay dormant until 
1876 when Dr. I. Rozenblum in Odessa, 
Russia, made a notable observation: 
syphilitic patients, he found, who came 
down with heat-generating typhus or 
malaria, sometimes got out of their 
sickbeds rid of the venereal disease. Im- 


high-frequency apparatus and used it 
to induce fever in the bodies of his as- 
sistants. 

This fever-inducer was made to or- 
der for quacks. Preying on general 
ignorance of radio manifestations, they 
preached diathermy as a cure for all 
human ills. As a result, sound medical 
men didn’t dare risk their reputations 
by tinkering with the d’Arsonval gadg- 
et. So progress had to await the work 
of a physicist. 

It came in 1929. Dr. Willis R. Whit- 
1ey, shy, red-faced research director of 
General Electric’s. huge Schenectady 
laboratories, listened thoughtfully to 
assistants’ complaints. Working with 
short-wave broadcasting apparatus, 
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they noted that their bodies got hot ang 
feverish. 

Dr. Whitney, aware of medicine's 
crying need for a controlled, passive 
fever apparatus, started experimenting, 
After preliminary hospital work, he 
built a marketable radio-wave appara- 
tus to heat human patients. 

Still the problem wasn’t entirely 
solved. Beads of sweat popped out on 
the artificially feverish patients, ang 
electricity over these globules causeq 
bad burns. A drying fan was added to 
the equipment—and by accident this leg 
to a new discovery. 

While roasting a patient in one of 
these Whitney bake ovens, a nurse at 
Miami Valley Hospital (Dayton, Ohio) 
bungled her job. She turned on the hot- 
air blast, but forgot to switch on the 
short-wave apparatus. Still, the pa- 
tient’s temperature rose—to 104 de. 
grees. Hospital workers dutifully re- 
ported this fact to their outstanding 
patron—Charles Franklin Kettering, 
research director for General Motors. 

The possibility of eliminating the ra- 
dio apparatus and relying entirely on 
simpler hot-air blasts started buzzing 
through Dr. Kettering’s bald pate. Con- 
solidating various ideas into the Ketter- 
ing Hypertherm, he dug into his own 
pocket for enough money to build 55 
$1,200 coffinlike ovens. These, he do- 
nated to hospital research departments. 

Under pressure of brilliant technical 
work, fever therapy had arrived. Medi- 
cal men began to experiment. Two facts 
emerged: fever therapy could cure early 
gonorrhea almost 100 per cent of the 
time. Used with drugs, it could quarter 
the time usually required to rid a body 
of syphilis’ spirochaeta pallida. 


ConeéREss: Hoping to bring order out 
of a welter of material, the world’s lead- 
ing fever therapists late last year 
agreed to meet and exchange informa- 
tion. Last week the First International 
Conference on Fever Therapy convened 
in the ornate Jade Room of New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Two hundred 
scientists, representing 29 countries, at- 
tended the three-day congress. 

From Vienna the new science’s grand 
old man, Dr. Wagner-Jauregg, sent 
greetings and bemoaned the fact that 
his ailing, 80-year-old heart wouldn't al- 
low him to travel. Likewise Professor 
d’Arsonval sent a message from Paris. 
After paying honor to these pioneers, 
the younger men fell to their job of 
sifting knowledge. 

The first thing to be decided was how 
fever therapy works. Does it directly 
kill invading bacteria by stewing them 
or does it stimulate the mass production 
of body-protective factors which in turn 
kill bacteria ? 

Dr. Charles A. Doan, 40, short, blond 
Ohio State University researcher, told 
how he had induced fever in 100 humans 
and 125 rabbits, carefully checking the 
blood’s content of white cells as temper- 
atures rose. These cells, which engulf 
and digest bacteria, are usually presen! 
at the rate of 5,000 to 10,000 per cubic 


centimeter of blood. He counted 4 5 
many as 60,000 per cubic centimete! } 


after artificial fever stimulation. 
Dr. Stafford L. Warren, University of 
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Rochester radiologist who sports a nail- 
prush haircut, leaned more toward the 
other explanation. Dr. Warren and as- 
sistants had cultured 250 separate 
strains of Neisseria gonorrheae, low- 
ered them into a water bath heated to 
106.7 degrees Fahrenheit—usual top 
temperature human beings are subject- 
ed to—and the organisms survived from 
six to 34 hours. Each had a distinctive 
thermal death time, the majority of the 
pacteria perishing in less than fifteen 


hours. 

This technique gave Dr. Warren and 
assistants a new diagnostic weapon 
which will probably come into general 
use in treating the nation’s 15,000,000 
sufferers from gonorrhea. When a pa- 
tient first visits him, the doctor cultures 
the bacterium causing the trouble, then 
determines how much heat treatment 
is needed to kill it. Thus, he can accu- 
rately prescribe the total length of 
bake-oven sessions the patient needs. 

Probably the best series of cases pre- 
sented to the congress came from Drs. 
Frank H. Krusen, Lawrence M. Rendall, 
and Louis G. Stuhler of the Mayo Clinic. 
In the past fifteen months they have 
given a complete series of treatments to 
266 patients. Of this number 246 de- 
veloped negatives cultures after five 
roasting periods which ranged from five 
to twelve hours. Body temperatures 
were held at 106.7 degrees. 


Sicnposts: Effectiveness in the treat- 
ment of syphilis has given fever therapy 
honors second only. to those achieved 
with gonorrhea. Dr. Clarence A. Ney- 
mann, Northwestern University psy- 
chiatry professor, is one of the leaders 
in this field. Last week the rotund, 
clinician, who might easily be mistaken 
for New York’s Mayor La Guardia, re- 
viewed his work. 

Using fever treatment without the 
aid of chemotherapeutic drugs, he treat- 
ed or studied records of 967 patients 
who had passed third-stage syphilis. 
Normally 96 per cent of these would be 
expected to die. Treated by Wagner- 
Jauregg’s malaria parasites, remissions 
could be expected in 45 per cent of them. 
But with artificial fever Dr. Neymann 
found that 63 per cent of the patients 
either recorded negative Wassermann 
tests or were markedly improved. 

A dual method was suggested by 
Prof. A. Bessemans, director of the 
Ghent (Belgium) Institute of Hygiene 
and Bacteriology. He believed medica- 
tion and fever should be combined. Ten 
thousand autopsied rabbits sustained 
his contention. With this infected 
flock, he found fever therapy efficacious, 
but probing deep into inner-body lymph 
glands found spirochetes still surviving. 
They can, he believes, be reached only 
by drugs, such as Salvarsan and Neosal- 
varsan. 

Other doctors told how artificial fever 
helped to thin blood and make it circu- 
late more easily, thus remedying some 
heart conditions; how tubercular dogs 
benefited from fever treatment; how a 
few scattered cases of female sterility 
had been remedied. But all agreed that 
these were merely helpful signposts and 
that the value of the science at present 
lay in the treatment of venereal disease. 
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Elna Knudsen and John Stevenson 
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Mrs. Ed Wynn charged incompatibility 








TRANSITION 





Born: To Caesarine, former lioness 
house pet of Gen. Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering, Reich Air Minister, Economics 
Dictator, and Chief Hunting Master, 
two lion cubs, in the Berlin Zoo, where 
she has been housed—with four former 
Goering lion pets—since she grew too 
big for comfort. 


Brirtupay: Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, who this year celebrates the 55th 
anniversary of his graduation from 
Columbia University and his 35th as 
its president, 75, Apr. 2. Interviewed 
before attending a dinner in his honor, 
Dr. Butler as usual made some politi- 
cal prognostications: “Within the next 
few years ...I expect to see... two 
new parties—a liberal party built upon 
the Constitution ... and a reactionary- 
radical party which doesn’t care about 
the Constitution or anything else... 
There isn’t a Republican party any- 
more ... the Democrats may have one 
more turn of the wheel...” 


... Little, Brown & Co., Boston pub- 
lishers, ‘100 years of publishing under 
the same name.” To mark the centen- 
nial, 204 editors, authors, publishers 
and agents gathered for formal dinner 
in the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. Principal present: a huge pink 
azalea from the Merchant’s National 
Bank—only bank on which Little, 
Brown ever drew a check. 


. . - Daniel,Calhoun Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce, 70, Apr. 1. He denied re- 
ports that he plans to retire. 
ENGAGED: Elna Knudsen, daughter of 
William S. Knudsen, executive vice 
president of General Motors, and John 
Stevenson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
M. Stevenson of Grosse Point, Mich. 
ENGAGEMENT BROKEN: By the Hon. 
Cecilia Bowes-Lyon, 25-year-old daugh- 
ter of Lord Glamis, brother of Queen 
Elizabeth of England, her three-year 
betrothal to Kenneth Harrington, son 
of Judge Edward Harrington of Lon- 
don. No explanation was given. 
MarriED: Margaret Winifred Dor- 
rance, youngest daughter of Mrs. John 
T. Dorrance of Woodcrest, Radnor, Pa., 
president of the Campbell Soup Co., 
who died in 1930 leaving an estate of 
$115,000,000, and George Strawbridge, 
gentleman jockey, son of John Straw- 
bridge and the late Mrs. Strawbridge 
of Chestnut Hill, Pa., in St. Martin’s 
Church, Radnor. 


Divorce Soucut: By Mrs. Hilda Kee- 
nan Wynn, from Ed Wynn, comedian, 
on grounds of “incompatability.” In a 
sensational separation suit last year, 
Mrs. Wynn accused her husband of 
‘notoriously consorting” with Frieda 
Mierse, “Miss America for 1937.”” Wynn 
“in sorrow, not in anger,” denied her 
charges and accused her of being a 
habitual Grunkard. 


Divorcep: Walter Hagen, profession- 
al golfer, by Mrs. Edna C. Hagen, in an 
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uncontested suit. Mrs. Hagen charged 
‘that her husband deserted her in Flor- 
ida in 1926, three years after their 
New York marriage. 


.-- Rafael de Onate, 40-year-old Span- 
ish actor, by the former Ellen McAdoo, 
21-year-old daughter of Senator Wil- 
liam McAdoo and granddaughter of 
Woodrow Wilson, in Los Angeles. Mrs. 
de Onate testified that her father had 
to support them and that her husband, 
who often came home “intoxicated, 
used abusive language.” 

ARRIVED: Prince and Princess Chichi- 
bu, brother and sister-in-law of Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan, in Victoria, 
B.C., from Tokyo, on the first lap of a 
10,000-mile journey taking them to Ot- 
tawa, to New York, and to London 
where they will represent the Emperor 
at the coronation of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth. 


..-Maria Rasputin, dark-eyed eques- 
trienne daughter of Grigori Rasputin, 
Russia’s “Mad Monk,” in New York, 
from Europe, to ride in the Ringling 
Brothers Barnum & Bailey Circus, open- 
ing this week. 

DEPARTED: Norman Thomas, Social- 
ist candidate for President in 1928, 
1932, and 1936, with Mrs. Thomas on 
their first European trip in almost 30 
years. To “obtain a better grasp of a 
very complex world situation,” they 
will visit Russia, England, France, the 
Scandinavian countries, and probably 
Spain—but no Fascist countries. 


..-+ Helen Keller, deaf and blind author- 
lecturer, from San Francisco for a 
three-month lecture tour of the Orient 
—‘“the most novel experience of my 
life.” 


.-+- Paul V. McNutt, High Commissioner 
to the Philippines, from San Francisco, 
for Manila, to stay “as long as the 
President wants.” 


Honorep: Katharine Cornell, actress, 
with the National Achievement Award 
of the Chi Omega Sorority, naming her 
the “outstanding woman of 1936.” The 
medal was presented by Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, member of the so- 
rority awards committee, at a White 
House dinner. 

Heitp: By Pope Pius -XI, his first 
audience since his illness, in the Vati- 
can. Among 500 newlyweds received 
were an 81-year-old bridegroom and 
his 21-year-old bride. 

Sick List: Gertrude FEderle, first 
woman to swim the English Channel 
(rupture operation) : recuperating “nice- 
ly” in the Fifth Avenue Hospital, New 
York. 


.-- Connie Mack, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics (leg infected by a 
batted ball that struck him during a 
recent practice): “doing nicely” in San 
Antonio, Texas. 


.-- Arthur Capper, 71-year-old Republi- 
can Senator from Kansas (emergency 
appendicitis operation): “in good con- 
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dition” in the Emergency Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 


Diep: Karol Szymanowski, 54, fore- 
most modern Polish composer and di- 
rector of the Warsaw State Conserva- 
tory, of tuberculosis of the throat, in 
a sanatorium near Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, two days before the New York 
premiere of his best-known ballet-pan- 
tomime, “Harnasie.” Artur Rodzinski, 
New York Philharmonic guest conduc- 
tor, last week received a letter from the 
composer—his friend and compatriot: 
“It is the crowning joy of my life that 
the Philharmonic is playing my sym- 
phony this week. I only wish I might 
be there to hear it.” Rodzinski played 
it as scheduled—with black-bordered 
programs, asking the audience to re- 
gard it as a “tribute to the memory of 
a gifted and lamented artist.” 
«.+Mrs. Robert Todd Lincoln, 90 wid- 
ow of President Lincoln’s son, of old 
age, at her Lome in the Georgetown 
section of Washington, D. C. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
TIMES-DISPATCH: Richmond 
Editor Heeds News-Magazines 





On Mar. 29 The Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch was just a good-looking South- 
ern newspaper, similar in make-up to 
The New York Herald Tribune. Seven 
front-page stories were continued on in- 
side pages where, as in 2,000 other 
American dailies, totally unrelated dis- 
patches adjoined each other. 

Next day the first page carried an 
index to 22 news departments. Only 
one front-page story “jumped” inside: 
there related items—-undated—appeared 
under such heads as Agriculture, For- 
eign Affairs, National Affairs, and The 
Sciences. The Times-Dispatch was or- 
ganized like a news-magazine. 

The new set-up required radical al- 
terations in traditional methods of han- 
dling copy. Seven copyreaders, accus- 
tomed only to making minor changes in 
stories and writing headlines, suddenly 
found themselves in charge of depart- 
ments. Each was responsible for the 
news in one or more sections of the 
paper. And each was expected to fur- 
nish background news where needed. 
Virtually none of it appeared in the 
first departmentalized issue. But edi- 
tors were boning up on their depart- 
ments and promised soon to provide 
some informative stuff. 

Such standard sections as the wom- 
en’s and sports pages required no 
changes under the news-magazine 
scheme. In fact, the news concentra- 
tion already apparent in them helped 
Leon S. Dure Jr., executive editor, make 
up his mind to go the whole hog. While 
pondering news-magazines, he realized 
that newspapers had long been partially 
departmentalized. If sports and wom- 
en’s news could be confined to their own 
bailiwicks, why not divisions of general 
news? 

The advertising department proved 
cool to the idea. Let well enough alone, 
it grumbled. In the last four years, 
Times-Dispatch circulation had risen 
from 65,000 to 85,000. 

But Dure enjoys opposition. On The 
Macon Telegraph he used to delight in 
writing letters panning the views of his 
own publisher. Moreover,"his 29 years 
of life include ten of journalistic expe- 
rience: he has been a newspaper man 
since he graduated from the University 
of Georgia at 19. 

So two months ago he put the mat- 
ter up to John Dana Wise, Times-Dis- 
patch publisher. Dana O.K.’d it. There- 
after, Dure expounded the scheme to the 
staff during late night sessions of nick- 
el blackjack. 

He experimented with remade front 
and inside pages. Two days before the 
change he held a meager dress rehears- 
al. On the big night. he settled into 
the copy-desk slot, going without his 
dinner like the rest of the gang and 
sharing their surprise when the paper 
came up with everything in place. 

Reader reaction was enthusiastic. 
Leading advertisers seemed determined 
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to outdo each other in saying nice 
things about the altered morning daily. 
Dure smiled. In revolutionizing Times- 
Dispatch news presentation he had 
scored a rare editorial victory in the 
ancient feud between men who get out 
pewspapers and men who get news- 
papers’ ads. 


MURDER: Manhattan Mystery 
Gives Tabloids Roman Holiday 


It was dark as pitch—but the darkness 
was alive with danger. The clock struck 3. 
Veronica Gedeon turned the key in the 
lock of her Beekman Hill apartment. The 
silence was heavy. Tochi, her pet Peking- 
ese, didn’t run to greet her. That was 
strange. Veronica, who was 20, closed the 
door behind her~in the five-room suite at 
316 East 50th Street. A hand shot out of 
the darkness. It closed around her throat. 
Its powerful fingers pressed tighter— 
tighter ... . 

With this bold-faced lead, The New 
York Daily News last week thundered 
into the best story in Manhattan tab- 
loid history. The triple murder of a 
blond model, her mother, and a boarder 
in the Gedeon (pronounced Ged’yen) 
flat had practically everything that sen- 
sational journalism could ask for. 


INGREDIENTS: There was mystery, a 
Fiend, liquor, love and laughter, rape, 
and a soupcon of perversion. About 
the only thing lacking was the scion of 
a socially prominent family. But 
editors felt that this want might soon 
be satisfied. In the dead girl’s room 
was found a book listing 150 names. 

The most attractive feature of the 
crime, from a tabloid standpoint, was 
the abundance and variety of photo- 
graphs of Miss Gedeon. Never before 
were so many pictures of a beautiful 
victim so readily available. The model 
had posed at several commercial stu- 
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A crowd of 5,000 enjoyed the funeral services for the model and her mother - 
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Unusual photograph: Miss Gedeon, clothed 


dios for lingerie and cigarette adver- 
tisements and for illustrations in de- 
tective-story magazines. She had also 
posed nude for J. Jay Hirz, a photog- 
rapher who took pictures in the hope 
of placing them with advertising con- 
cerns. At first news of the killing, 
photographs showing her in all stages 
of dress and undress poured into pic- 
ture agencies and newspapers. Hirz— 
who had paid Miss Gedeon $7—was 
selling his photos for $10 apiece. 


The nudes went into the mails with- 
out alterations. One agency rushed 
them to editors with this note: “We 
wish to draw your attention to the 
nude pictures of Veronica Gedeon . 
Because of the importance of the story 
and the need for haste in getting these 
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pictures to you, they were sent unre- 
touched.” 

Failure to retouch before publication 
would have precipitated action by the 
authorities, so filmy veils were added 
where necessary. Perhaps the most 
striking juxtaposition was achieved by 
The Mirror, which called Miss Gedeon 
by her nickname—Ronnie. A half-page 
shot, entitled “Ronnie Gedeon—in Life” 
revealed her in slippers and a bit of 
gauze. Below lay “Ronnie Gedeon—in 
Death” with the shroud decently pulled 
to her chin. 


Not all the nude fanciers were tab- 
loids. The full-sized Hearst papers, 
American and Journal, David Stern’s 
New York Post, and the Scripps-How- 
ard-owned World-Telegram ran their 
share of scantily draped poses. In all 
these publications, as in the tabs, the 
“model murder mystery” received from 
three to ten times the space accorded 
to the loyalist victories in Spain and 
the Supreme Court decision on the 
Washington Minimum Wage Law for 
Women, 


ANGLES: The story broke Easter Sun- 
day afternoon when Joseph Gedeon, 
father of the model, reported finding 
the bodies. Each paper at once as- 
signed eight or ten reporters and 
several photographers to the case. Rou- 
tine coverage included the East 5ist 
Street police station, whose detectives 
investigated the killings; the Gedeon 
flat; the morgue; and the upholstery 
shop where Gedeon lived, estranged 
from his family. 


But there were many additional jobs 
for competing reporters. They interro- 
gated other tenants of the six-story 
tenement where the crime occurred. 
They ran down friends of the victims. 
They checked up on Gedeon’s alibi that 
he had spent the murder night playing 
skee ball. They inspected the Peking- 
ese at the S.P.C.A. and ascertained 
that it didn’t bark when alarmed. 


World-Telegram reporters, said a 
proud editor, beat even the police to 
Georges (Frenchy) Gueret, ex-roomer 
and friend of the Gedeons. 


Mirror men staged a coup which, 
had it been successful, would have 
made Fourth Estate history. After 
detectives had examined Gueret, the 
Hearst tabloid’s amateur sleuths—who 
had been emphasizing his importance 
in the case—spirited him into a room 
in the Hotel New Yorker. For a night 
and a day they fired questions at the 
stocky chauffeur. But they were un- 
able to score the smashing scoop they 
sought. Gueret was finally cleared— 
by police as well as Mirror men. The 
Hearst tabloid had to content itself 
with running his signed story. 


Sunday, police announced the discov- 
ery of Miss Gedeon’s diary, “one of the 
most poignant human documents in 
criminal annals.” Detectives and re- 
porters searched for “Bobby,” a sculp- 
tor, theological student, and former in- 
mate of an insane asylum. His love for 
the model, shouted the tabloids confi- 
dently, amounted to “uncontrollable 
passion.” Monday a police alarm went 
out for the arrest of Robert Irwin. 
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VICTORIANS: 


Dreary, Inconsequential Years 


Novel Depicts 


The advent of a novel by Virginia 
Woolf is usually attended by an agon- 
ized hum. For fifteen years critics 
have been trying to measure Mrs. 
Woolf’s literary stature and squeeze 
her books into traditional pigeonholes. 

This began in 1922 with “Jacob’s 
Room,” wherein she portrayed the life 
of a character largely through the ef- 
fects he exerted on others. It continued 
through “Mrs. Dalloway” and “To the 
Lighthouse,” whose characters revealed 
their own thoughts. These books seemed 
to establish Mrs. Woolf as a stream-of- 
consciousness writer. Then “Orlando” 
appeared—an active young person who 
starts as.an Elizabethan youth, turns 
surprisingly into a woman, and remains 
lively through 1928. 

But “Orlando” was apparently an 
aberration. With “The Waves” in 1931 
the author immersed herself completely 
in the consciousness stream. Still par- 
tially submerged, she occasionally comes 
up for air in The Years (435 pages, 137,- 
000 words. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
$2.75). 

Here is the story of an English fam- 
ily, from 1880 until the present day. 
Subtle and almost passionless, it un- 
folds the dreary lives of a generation 
bred in Victorianism. Mrs. Woolf lets 
her characters talk as well as solilo- 
quize, and she presents them in scenes 
described with the pen of a poet: “A 
flame danced on top of the coal, a nim- 
ble and irrelevant flame...” 

There is a brilliant study of a mother 
dying querulous and unloved, and of 
the thoughts she inspires in those 
around her. Mrs. Woolf’s art is re- 
peatedly evident in the moods she 
evokes from a drab little luncheon, an 
old house, a March wind. 

Yet her characters—North, Eleanor, 
Morris, and the rest—seldom come to 
life. Like sad, philosophizing ghosts, 
seemingly incapable of any intense feel- 
ing, they drift through the inconsequen- 
tial years. Even the World War fails to 
stir them. 

“We're all afraid of each other,” 
North tells himself. “Of criticism, of 
laughter; of people who think differ- 
ently.” The explanation isn’t enough. 
Even bone-bred Victorians could love 
and hate; they didn’t spend all their 
time being dreary. 


® The author, 54, is the presiding genius 
of the Bloomsbury Group which in- 
cludes Clive Bell, E. M. Forster, J. M. 
Keynes, Harold Nicolson, and other in- 
tellectuals. Once influential, the group 
has receded in importance since the 
death of Lytton Strachey in 1932. 

Mrs. Woolf’s novels, essays, and re- 
views contributed to English literary 
magazines first appear in large copy- 
books which she fills with tiny, mouse- 
like writing. She spends most of her 
spare time in the Hogarth Press, which 
she and her husband, Leonard Woolf, a 
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former British civil servant, have es- 
tablished on the ground floor of their 
Victorian home at 52 Tavistock Square, 
London. Started as a hobby in 1912 to 
produce a few limited editions, it now 
prints the works of Mrs. Woolf, her 
friend V. Sackville-West, Robinson Jef- 
fers, and several other authors, plus 
numerous pamphlets on socialism and 
politics. 


PROLETARIAT: Poetic Fogs 
Cloud Josephine Johnson Work 


Tall, attractive, 27, Josephine John- 
son lives with her mother and two 
younger sisters on a 110-acre estate in 
Deer Creek Village near St. Louis. She 
likes horseback riding, swimming, and 
painting; some of her fantastic water 
colors are faintly suggestive of Goya’s 
Caprichos. 

A year ago in Forrest City, Ark., 
Miss Johnson and Joe Jones, Commu- 
nist painter, were arrested on suspicion 
of encouraging cottonfield workers to 
strike. More recently her efforts to 
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Josephine Johnson thinks of the poor 
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have poor families replaced on relies 
roles involved her in strife with the 
St. Louis courts; she now maintains 
her own private relief list of families 
whom she daily supplies with eggs ang 
milk from her “farm.” 

After publication of “Now in Novem. 
ber,” 1935 Pulitzer Prize winner, Miss 
Johnson was amused to find that some 
critics thought the book an autobio. 
graphical novel by a Missouri farm gir), 
Few will mistake Jordanstown (259 
pages, 58,000 words. Simon & Schuster. 
New York. $2) for the work of a 
revolutionary artist. 

The efforts of two young men to 
organize the workers of an imaginary 
town provide the narrative machinery 
for this proletarian novel, “Under. 
stand!” shouts Dave Woolf, in words as 
vague as his plans. “Understand! Know 
where you're going!” 

In his newspaper, Dave’s friend A]- 
len Craig scolds the “pillows” of gso- 
ciety: “You will have degrees of re- 
sults with your little measures [for re- 
lief of the poor], but in the end they 
will fail. What shall we liken this way 
of life to?—-A corpse and a machine of 
grotesque pattern. Oil will not make 
the wheels fit. Spice preserves the 
corpse but gives it no life.” 

Miss Johnson has chosen to tell her 
tale of social injustice in lyrical meta- 
phors oddly mixed with direct realism. 
The result is perhaps as unhappy as if 
Karl Marx had asked Robert Brown- 
ing to rewrite “Das Kapital” in iambic 
pentameters. 

“There had been nights when he 
threw his inkpot at thewall and walked 
out into the cold darkness, striding 
furiously . . . shaking his fist at the 
church spire, at the dome of the court- 
house, at the barred windows of the 
jail . 

Frenzied gestures of this sort char- 
acterize the book; the shapes of men 
and women engaged in recognizable ac- 
tivity seldom emerge from the poetic 
fog. 
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New York: $2.50. Joseph § 
year-old mathematics professor, goes. ; 
haywire and takes a marriéd woman to. 
Bermuda... From this’ situation, the ” 
novelist” has’ created a serious study of © ‘ 
a bachelor’ S sexual awakening. ¢, 


Peruvian Pageant—A* Journey in& 
Time. By Blair Niles. 300 pages, 116;-~ 
000 words. Illustrated, index, map. ~ 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $3.50. EX-_ 
pert photographs by the explorer-au- © 
thor’s husband enhance'this casual, el- * 
tertaining travelogue which blends ran- 
dom personal reflections, extensive 
knowledge of Peru’s history, and af 
appreciative eye for natural beauty. 
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SLIPPERY ROADS BENEATH 


2TONS OF MILK BEHIND US 
.. -CURVES 
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We had just topped the brow of Dead- 
man’s Hill—not many miles from my farm 
nthe Taconic Mountains. Down we 
tarted! A steep grade. A road slippery 
with mud. Sharp curves ahead. 


‘Here was one of the danger spots on 
at devil stretch through the mountains. 

‘I had visions of a skid. A blow-out. 

There were thrills at every curve. But to 
he driver, Larry Edwards, this mountain 
n is old stuff. 
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by Lowell Thomas 


“He drives one of the 96 giant milk 
trucks owned by H. L. & F. McBride of 
Goshen, N. Y. They pound the high- 
ways night and day, seven days a week. 


“On these runs a skid is mighty danger- 
ous. A flat tire means an hour and a 
half lost. A blow-out... ? 


“Tire trouble used to come often. Too 
often for safety. But, they tell me, with 
Goodrich Triple Protected Silvertowns, 
they’ve never had an accident caused by 
tires! Not one sidewall blow-out! 


850,000 MILES A YEAR 


“Later I talked to H. L. McBride. He 
said, ‘Our trucks travel about 850,000 
miles a year. Loads are heavy. The 
country is hilly. Many roads are high 
crowned. But tire trouble is sonsliouy 
a thing of the past. Our Goodrich Tires 
average better than 58,000 miles.’ 
“There’s a hauling job of the hardest 
kind—and there's a tire record that 
speaks for itself.” 


y g y 


Lowell Thomas, world traveler, adven- 
turer and: farmer, found a new thrill in 
visiting this big scale trucking operation. 
He heard an amazing story of tire per- 


formance. What's back of this record? 
Well, here are the facts. 


Goodrich knows that 8 out of 10 pre- 
mature truck tire failures are sidewall 
breaks. Goodrich decided to do some- 
thing about it. 


TIRES NOW TRIPLE PROTECTED 


Engineers worked for months. Brought 
out a new invention—Triple Protection. 
Built into the sidewall, it keeps tires 
young. Lets ’em wear out S-L-O-W-L-Y 
instead of blowing out in a hurry. 


Here are the three points of dollar- 
saving Triple Protection: 


PLYFLEX — distributes stresses throughout 
a the tire— prevents ply separation — checks 
local weakness. 
PLY-LOCK—protects the tire from breaks 
s caused by short plies tearing loose above 
the bead. 
3 100% FULL-FLOATING CORD—climinates 
= cross cords from a// plies — reduces heat in 
the tire 12%. 
There’s something for every trucker to 
think about. It means sure protection 
against unnecessary road delays. Good- 
bye to big repair bills. More mileage 
than ever Suite into a truck tire before. 


For tire information see a Goodrich 
dealer or write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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r R I C E S : Administration Announces Measures 
To Check Rising Commodities and Falling U.S. Bonds 


Last week, reviewing American eco- 
nomic imperfections, President Roose- 
velt denounced current “inflationary 
price increases.” At a press confer- 
ence he declared specifically that steel 
and copper quotations were too high 
and that prices of other “durable goods” 
had reached unwarranted levels. These 
advances—accompanied in some cases 
by booming production*—had  out- 
stripped general wage gains; hence de- 
mand for “consumer goods” (food, 
clothing, etc.) had lagged. 

Then the President sounded a warn- 
ing: history had shown that when 
heavy-commodity production forged 
ahead of consumer-goods output, a 
business setback almost invariably re- 
sulted after twelve or eighteen months. 

To help avert this possibility, Mr. 
Roosevelt had decided on a complete 
reversal of White House work-relief 
policies. Henceforth, he announced, the 
government would drop large-scale 
financing of PWA projects like steel 
bridges and great dams, which call for 
extensive raw-material purchases; in- 
stead, it would concentrate on WPA 
“pick and shovel” enterprises such as 
channel dredging and flood control, 
which involve heavy labor costs. 


Despite the aura of emergency, there 
was nothing essentially new in the 
President’s announcement. He had de- 
cided on the same basic policy seven 
months ago. 


DesBéTE: In his indictment Mr. Roose- 
velt made direct charges, which drew 
direct retorts from industrialists. 


*Iron Age estimated last week’s steel pro- 
duction at 1,191,882 tons—91 per cent of 
capacity and within 1,402 tons of the record 
set in May, 1929. 


Loading American scrap iron for export to Japan. Even the ship, City 


The President claimed that the re- 
cent advance of $6 a ton (about 20 
per cent) in steel was two to three 
times more than the amount justified 
by wage increases. As for copper, 
many companies could operate profit- 
ably at 5 to 6 cents a pound; others, 
like Anaconda, at 8 to 9 cents; yet, 
since December, copper prices had risen 
from 12.5 to 17 cents. 

The iron and steel institute saw it dif- 
ferently. Putting the industry’s income 
increase through price advances at 
$200,000,000, the institute estimated that 
wage rises had boosted expenses $130,- 
000,000 and soaring costs of raw ma- 
terials, such as scrap (see below), 
another $85,000,000. In other words, 
new income fell short of new outlays 
by $15,000,000. Justifying price ad- 
vances on the supply and demand prin- 
ciple, steelmen pointed out that not 
only is current output below demand 
but that some companies have had to 
refuse orders. 


Traders blamed the rise in copper on 
London speculation, based on British 
rearmament. The advance in America 
had been necessary to prevent home 
supplies from being shipped abroad, 
they said. 


REACTION: Industrialists’ arguments 
made sense but didn’t demolish the 
President’s assertion—borne out by 
Labor Department indexes—that basic- 
commodity prices had far outstripped 
those of consumer goods. 


That statement caused an immediate 
reaction in stock and commodity 
markets. On the New York Stock Ex- 
change, metal shares led a decline of 
from 1 to 6 points. Copper futures 
sold off sharply. 
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WIDE WORLD 


of Los Angeles, will be broken up for scrap when it reaches the Orient. 


By the week end, however, Price 
had steadied. Some traders took cop, 
fort in statistical proof that Stock-ey, 
change prices had trailed the com 
modity boom. Dealers in steel, Copper 
and lead confidently asserted  thj 
withdrawal of PWA orders would have 
little effect on metal prices, since gov. 
ernment purchases represented only 4 
small fraction of current shipments 


Bonps: While President Rooseyg 
worried about rising commodity price 
investors fretted over falling gover. 
ment bond quotations—another Symp. 
tom of industrial recovery. Last weg 
sales by banks to provide funds fy 
commercial loans depressed bond price 
to lowest levels since November, 1934: 
having declined as much as 21% points 
in three weeks, some government i. 
sues yielded more than 3 per cent. 

The bond slump worried the Feder 
Reserve Board, which convened a two. 
day session of its open-market commit. 
tee to corisider the situation. This wes 
the committee announced that in order 
to restore “orderly conditions in th 
money market,” it was “prepared ty 
make open-market purchases of Unite 
States Government securities” in su 
amounts “as may be desirable.” 


eo 
SCRAP: Small Steel Concer 


Move to Curb Mounting Expori 


Every one of Mussolini’s glittering 
new bayonets requires nearly a poun 
of steel; of Japanese submarines no 
under construction, each calls for som¢ 
2,000 tons of the metal; the five ne 
battleships authorized by Britain thi 
year will absorb more than 30,000 ton 
apiece. 

To meet rearmament requiremen 
British, Japanese, Italian, and othe 
foreign firms have not only purchaséi 
large quantities of American finishé 
steel but also huge amounts of scrap 
—old iron and steel which manufac 
turers mix with approximately equal 
amounts of pig iron to make new steel 

Last week, scrap quotations in Chi 
cago soared to $22.65 a ton, agains 
December’s $17 average and a deprté 
sion low of $5. At the same time! 
group of American scrap consumer 
the smaller steel-manufacturing col 
panies which do not carry large rar 
material reserves—took concerted # 
tion to combat the growing burden @ 
their production costs. 

In New York, representatives 0 
dozen Eastern and Midwestern mil 
formed the Independent Steel and Ir 
Producers Committee on Scrap—headél 
by Robert W. Wolcott, president of Ui 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 0 
jectives: promotion of legislation " 
curb scrap exports and economical P 
chasing through centralized regi 
groups, which would buy scrap dir 
instead of through dealers. 

Declaring that “scrap exports mé 
ace America,” the committee pointed! 
1936 shipments of 2,000,000 tons % 


predicted 1937 exports of 3,000," 
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Whatever it is... wherever it is... insure it in the 
Hartford. For nearest agent phone Western Union 
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From 1923 to 1933 exports averaged 
300,000 tons annually. 

Pacific Coast manufacturers spurred 
Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach of 
Washington to more direct action. He 
introduced a bill into Congress “to pro- 
tect . - domestic sources of scrap 
steel” by embargoing exports except 
under Federal license. 

Dealers opposed Schwellenbach’s 
measure on the grounds that “the sup- 
ply of scrap in this country is plenti- 
ful.” They pointed out that exports 
still form only a small fraction of do- 
mestic consumption—estimated for 1937 
at 36,000,000 tons. 


& 
TESTS: Thirty-Year-Old 


Gives the Low-Down on Textiles 


Firm 


In the past a woman went into a 
store, bought a dress, and hoped for the 
best. Maybe it came out of its first 
laundering all right, maybe it came 
out shrunk small enough to fit the 
Pekingese. 

Today people want to know ahead of 
time whether a suit will wear; whether 
shirts will shrink, whether a coat is 
warm or merely heavy, whether colors 
in a printed fabric will run, whether a 
raincoat is waterproof, whether zippers 
will zip 500 times or 25,000 times be- 
fore the links wear out. 

The United States Testing Co.—which 
gets 75 per cent of the total textile- 
testing business—makes a business of 
answering these and a thousand other 
questions. Last year it put 140,000 in- 
dividual articles, an average of about 
2,700 a week, through a stiff set of 
paces. 

In -the company’s laboratories sam- 
ples of bathing suits, draperies, and 
dress goods go into a Fade-ometer, 
where a powerful carbon-arc light tests 
them for resistance to sunlight. Ten- 
sile-strength machines pull fabrics, 
clamped in iron jaws, from opposite 
directions, while a dial registers their 
breaking point. Abrasion machines 
rub emery paper back and forth over 
silk stockings, fabrics, carpets, and 
shoe leather to ascertain their wearing 
qualities. Launder-ometers put fabrics 
through a series of baths to find out 
whether they shrink or fade in hot water 
and strong soapsuds. 

Textile manufacturers, department 
stores, and insurance companies are 
U. S. Testing Co.’s chief - customers. 
Textile manufacturers learn which 
yarns will make the best cloth. Retail 
stores find out whether returned mer- 
chandise is actually defective and there- 
fore up to the manufacturer to replace, 
or whether the customer is pulling a 
fast one. Insurance companies, always 
on the lookout for fake claims, assign 
U. S. Testing to examine damaged mer- 
chandise and determine both the cause 
and the extent of the damage. 

The charge for such service is any- 
where from $1 to $10 per test, de- 
pending on the time and labor required. 
For instance testing diapers for ab- 
sorption qualities costs $1.50; for ten- 
sile strength, $2; for harmful chemicals, 
$5; for softness, $1; for thickness, $1.50; 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


In U. S. Testing Co. laboratories machines register the strength of cloth, experts 
examine defective stockings, scrapers determine the wearing quality of leather soles 


for thread count, $2; and for weight per 
square yard, $1.50—or $14.50 for the 
works. 





IpEA: Although it already had some 
22,000 customers, U. S. Testing felt 
there must be some way of getting the 
business of retail stores not located near 
its main plant in Hoboken, N.J., or one 
of its eleven branches scattered through- 
out the country. 

Last January, Allen L. Brassel, young 
assistant to the company’s president, 
got an idea: why couldn’t the company 
set up a small testing laboratory in the 
store itself? 

Result: last week the company in- 
stalled two of these laboratories in de- 
partment stores, one in Wieboldt’s in 
Chicago, the other in F. & R. Lazarus’ 
in Columbus, Ohio. Three others were 
scheduled for installation this week in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis. 
By the end of the year the company ex- 
pects to have 50 of these substations 
in operation throughout the country. 

For a down payment of $520, plus 
$75-a-week rental, stores get a labora- 
tory equipped with standard testing ap- 
paratus and the services of one of the 


company’s trained technicians. These 
experts will perform tests to guide the 
store’s buyers: in making purchases, 
help merchandise managers check buy- 
ers, furnish the advertising and promo 
tional departments with interesting 
facts, assist the sales department in get- 
ting factual selling points, and serv 
as an impartiaf adjustment bureau fe 
returned merchandise. 


INTEREST: In. 1880 two enterprisilf 
silk merchants, the Poidbroad brothers, 
wanted accurate, scientific informatio 
about silk. So they set up in their mil 
the first textile-testing laboratory ® 
the country. Finding its maintenant 
costly, the Peidbroads two years late 
invited several other silk merchants 
use the laboratory and chip in on tl 
upkeep. 

This group subsidized the testing lab 
oratory until 1907 when the membes 
decided to launch it as an independett 
company. The next year the Silk Ass 
ciation of America named the new ‘rl 
—then called the United States Sil 
Conditioning Co.—the official testilé 
house of the silk industry. 

Before many years passed, madlt 
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facturers of woolen, worsted, and cot- 
ton yarns began sending in samples for 
examination. Mill owners wanted chem- 
ical analyses of water, soaps, and dye- 
stuffs used in finishing textiles. Then 
department stores began asking for 
tests on finished merchandise. By 
1920 the variety of the tests had so in- 
creased that directors gave the com- 
pany a broader name. Today, besides 
textiles, U. S. Testing Co. analyzes pa- 
per, chemicals, furs, cosmetics, coal, 
shoes, and a hundred other articles. 


DISCOUNTS: A. & P. Explains 
Robinson-Patman Act Side-Step 


Housewives who patronize the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.’s 14,900 
stores used to be urged periodically to 
buy Del Monte canned goods. But re- 
‘cently, unless they asked for Del Monte 

) products by name, they have been find- 
ing other brands in their market bas- 
kets. Reason: the California Packing 
«Co., Del Monte canners, refused to give 
,A. & P. any discounts on its list prices. 


Last week—at A. & P.’s trial for 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Act 
—details of the quarrel came out. 
©The act, passed by Congress last June, 
‘forbids discounts, commissions, adver- 
Ftising allowances, brokerage fees, and 
'“discriminatory” prices which cannot 
“be justified by savings in manufactur- 
jing, selling, or delivery costs. 


After one month of trying to abide 
by the law, A. & P.’s counsel—florid, 
gruff-voiced Carruthers Ewing—decid- 
ed that the grocery chain could side- 


NEWSPHOTOS 

Skyscraper: Last week tenants started 

moving into the eleventh unit in Rockefeller 

enter, New York. Workmen finished the 
36-story building in 114 days—a record. 
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step the brokerage provisions of the 
act. By making purchasing agents out 
of its special brokers, A. & P. could 
ask manufacturers to knock the 3 per 
cent, 4 per cent, or 5 per cent broker- 
age fee off the list price. 

The Federal Trade Commission, po- 
liceman of the act, questioned this 
practice. Last month, with William C. 
Reeves acting as Federal examiner, the 
commission began examining A. & P. 
buyers and the manufacturers they 
dealt with. 

Chain-store men kept an anxious eye 
on the proceedings because chain stores 
and their mass-buying methods consti- 
tute the chief target of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. (FTC’s other major cases 
of alleged violations of the act—against 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., Mont- 
gomery Ward, and Standard Brands— 
remain undecided. ) 


Evipence: FTC’s attorneys, J. J. 
Smith Jr. and W. M. Baughman, ques- 
tioned A. & P. buyers and suppliers in 
four different localities. Highlights: 

Cambridge, Md. Invoices from the 
files of the Phillips Packing Co. showed 
4 per cent discounts. The company 
claimed the reduced price was justified 
by savings in bookkeeping, billing, and 
collecting on A. & P.’s large orders. 

Baltimore. Joseph M. Zoller, an in- 
dependent broker for 26 years before 
going with A. & P. in 1926, testified 


that he had succeeded in buying 98 per | 


cent of his company’s needs on a “net- 
price basis.” He defined this as “the 
lowest price the shipper is willing to 
take.” 

Rochester, N.Y. Fred B. Huxley, can- 
ner from Ontario, N.Y., said that 
A. & P. had asked him to place $165.64 
—3 per cent of his total contracts with 
the chain—in escrow with the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Co. of New York. In 
case the act was found unconstitu- 
tional, the deposited funds would re- 
vert to A. & P. 

New York City. The commission’s 
examination of A. & P. came to an al- 
most sensational close in FTC’s small 
hearing room on lower Broadway. 
Charles W. Parr, assistant head of .the 
chain’s grocery department, revealed 
that some $250,000 lay in escrow on 
orders placed with manufacturers who 
refused to sell to A. & P. on the net- 
price basis. 

Parr also admitted that A. & P. kept 
a list of “unsatisfactory” suppliers who 
did not comply with his company’s re- 
quest for prices that reflected the 
amount of: the former brokerage fee. 


Although California Packing Co. does} 


not appear on this list, the letter of 
another.A. & P. executive H. B. George, 
indicated one way the chain intended to 
handle the recalcitrant: 

“I recently wrote Charlie Parr and 
asked him how far we should go in 
putting the heat on the corporation... 
For instance, Sun Maid Raisins can 
easily be substituted for Del Monte in 
a number of our warehouses, and we 
can also discontinue Del Monte tomato 
juice and pineapple juice in favor of 
Libby’s and Dole’s respectively .. .” 


Derinitions: After filling 1,523 pages 
with testimony and placing 452 exhibits 





ARE YOU A VICTIM OF THE 


ROUTINE: 


RACHEIEER! 


If you find work piling high on 
your desk—if you have to stay after 
hours, night after night — if you 
simply can’t get a chance to follow 
up that new business lead — then 
you are a victim of ROUTINE, those 
hundred and one office details which 
must be covered every day. You can 
rout this racketeer of time and en- 
ergy with Ediphone Voice Writing! 
Voice Writing gets routine done 
in a hurry. You answer your mail 
as you read it, the First time. You 
confirm telephone calls, appoint- 
ments, instructions, IMMEDIATELY. 
You dictate without delay whenever 
you are ready and add 20% to 50% 
to your business capacity! 
For details of the Edison “You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan, telephone The 
Ediphone, Your City, 
or address Desk 
NW-37— 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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No place in America will give 
you a more restful vacation 
in a setting of charming 
primitive beauty than this green paradise, 
the Pacific Mesdhinues-vouls in lakes, fishing 
streams, forests, mountains and waterfalls. 
If you like to ride or hike, winding scenic 
trails will lure you. Rolling, picturesque 
golf courses add a new zest to the game. 


Union Pacific’s fast air-conditioned trains 
—cool and clean—will take you to the 
Pacific Northwest. The route follows the 
majestic Columbia River Gorge—200 miles 
of thrilling scenery. 


Return by way of California and Boulder 
Dan, if you like, at no additional rail fare— 
and, at little added expense, include Alaska, 
Yellowstone, Colorado, Zion- Bryce-Grand 
Canyon National Parks. 

You'll be surprised at the low fares in 
effect throughout the 
vacation season. Ask 
about them! 
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on the record, the commission rested. 
Most important evidence introduced ap- 
peared to lie in the definition of “net 
price.” 

A. & P. witnesses cautiously refused 
to admit that net price meant the list 
price less the exact amount of the 
brokerage formerly involved. 


Smith: “What is the difference be- 
tween reflecting the brokerage savings 
and just deducting brokerage from the 
price before you agree on the price?” 


Parr: “Well, it may be a very fine 
difference.” 


Cuarces: FTC has centered its at- 
tack in the A. & P. case on Section 2 
(c) of the Robinson-Patman Act: it 
shall be unlawful to accept “anything 
of value as a commission, brokerage, or 
other compensation, or any allowance 
or discount in lieu thereof.” A. & P. 
|; contends that its purchasing methods 
are not concerned with accepting any- 
thing at all. 

If, after reviewing the testimony, 
FTC orders A. & P. to “cease and de- 
sist” from its present buying practices, 
Counselor Ewing is sure to fight the 
case through to a Supreme Court de- 
cision. His main argument: FTC in- 
sists on reading the act too literally. 
Section 2 (c), he claims, implies that 
discounts in lieu of brokerage must not 
be “discriminatory’’—the condition im- 
posed in Section 2 (a) covering prices. 

Although Ewing may be able to de- 
fend his company’s position regarding 
brokerage, the grocery trade feels that 
A, & P. will ultimately have to face 
FTC charges under Section 2 (a) of 
the act, which broadly forbidd price 
discriminations. 

Part of the testimony concluded last 
week showed that Smith, FTC’s young 
lawyer, realized this possibility: 

Smith: “We are concerned only with 
the brokerage picture in this case... 
Let the future take care of quantity 
discounts and advertising allowances. 
We may get to go over that in due 
course.” 

Ewing: “Now, don’t terrify me so. 


| I am so nervous.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® For its tire factory under construc- 
tion at Dearborn, the Ford Motor Co. 
ordered $1,000,000 worth of equipment 
from the National Rubber Machinery 
Co. When the new plant is completed 
by the end of the year, Ford will be 
able to produce about half of its total 
rubber requirements. At present the 
motor manufacturer buys half its tires 
from Firestone; the remainder, from 
Goodrich, Goodyear, and U. S. Rubber. 


® In Rotterdam this Saturday, Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands will 
break a bottle of champagne over the 
bow of the Holland-America Line’s 
Nieuw Amsterdam. Then the 33,000- 
ton vessel, built at a cost of $12,000,000, 
will slide down the ways into the River 
Maas. When it goes into service in the 
Spring of 1938, the Nieuw Amsterdam 
will have the largest air-conditioning 





system afloat. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Carruthers Ewing: ‘I am so nervous’ 





® The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
revealed that it carries on its pay rolla 
three-year-old cat named Minnie. “She 
is quite necessary to us, for without 
her the company would suffer a great 
loss through the destruction of property 
by rodents,” explained E. H. Benbough, 
chief clerk at Standard’s Bayonne, N.J., 
plant. Minnie draws a $3.20 monthly 
salary, which pays for her salmon and 
milk. 


© “This year and next.. . will probably 
cover the peak years in this present 
period of prosperity,” declared former 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes in a 
speech in Chicago. He advised bank 
trustees with stock investments to 
switch into bonds. “The present market 
price for stocks on the average will be 
lower in the not too distant future.” 
, 


® General Motors Corp. reported for 
1936 its third best year in history—ex- 
ceeded only by 1928 and 1929. Net 
profit last year totaled $238,482,425, 
compared with $167,226,510 in 1935. 
“During 1936,” announced President 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., “the corporation 
accounted for.416 per cent of the new 
motorcars and trucks sold to con 
sumers within the United States.” 


® Other earnings reported last week: 






1936 1935 
Aluminum Co. $20,866,936 $ 9,571,206 
American Rolling 

Mills 6,441,677 4,310,130 
Anaconda Copper 15,888,087 11,180,087 
Cannon Mills 4,275,558 3,271,588 
Electric Bond & 

Share 9,408,421  9,299,89 
Kennecott Copper 25,490,764 . 13,164,571 
Pacific Gas & 

Electric 23,671,537 20,853,155 
Shell Union Oil 19,654,860 6,812,830 
Standard Oil Co. 

(Indiana) 46,880,000  30,179,8% 
United Gas Im- 

provement 29,212,131 29,214,258 






® For the first time since 1932, the 
American Car and Foundry Co. declared 
a dividend—$4 a share—on its 7 pée 
cent non-cumulative preferred stock. 
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HOCKEY: Rejuvenated Rangers 
Upset World Series Ice Dope 


Old age caught up with the New 
york Rangers last year. The two Cook 
prothers, both stars, slowed up, and 
Lester Patrick, manager, had to re- 
vamp the team. 

Not even loyal rooters expected much 
from them this year. That they reached 
the Stanley Cup play-offs was no sur- 
prise because only two of the eight 
major league teams fail to do so. But 
the Rangers’ evident intent to win the 
play-offs and become champions has 
startled the puck world. 

In the past fortnight, they’ve won 
four straight—ttwo from Toronto, two 
from Montreal Maroons—and now only 
the Detroit Red Wings remain as a 
final obstacle. 

The credit for the Rangers’ success 
belongs largely to Davey Kerr, a 27- 
year-old Toronto-born Scotsman whose 
constant gumchewing causes perpetual 
motion of a thrice-broken nose. The 
only left-handed goalie in the game, 
who says he doesn’t see half the shots, 
nevertheless allowed Toronto only one 
score, Montreal none, 


e 
BADMINTON: U. S. Crowns Its 
First Feather King and Queen 


For years the headline stars of bad- 
ninton have been a Canadian, Jack Pur- 
cell, and an American, Jess Willard (no 
relation to the ex-heavyweight cham- 
pion). Both professional teachers of 
how to swat goose feathers, Purcell 
and Willard could never settle their ri- 
valry officially because there existed no 
organization to sponsor an open tour- 
nament. 

Such a ruling body, the American 





INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Del Barkoff: the. queen 
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Badminton Association, was formed 
last Summer, but it decided on a tour- 
nament for amateurs only as its first 
event—leaving the game’s two experts 
out in the cold. 

At badminton’s national debut in Chi- 
cago’s Naval Reserve Armory last week, 
Purcell refereed, and Willard set up a 
shop—offering racquets for $15, three 
birds for $1. 

Walter Kramer, a 23-year-old De- 
troiter with a football player’s physique, 
became America’s first amateur bad- 
minton champion. His rival in the fi- 
nals was Hock Sim Ong, a Chinese now 
studying law at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Ong’s friends in Berkeley, 
Calif., had thought highly enough of his 
chances to present him with $40 for the 
trip east, but the crowd of 1,000 made 
him nervous and he lost to Kramer, 
15-10, 15-4. 

The honor of becoming America’s 
first amateur badminton queen went to 
Mrs. Del Barkoff, attractive 27-year-old 
wife of a Seattle, Wash., broker. Shape- 
ly, strong, and shifty, Mrs. Barkoff won 
her final match easily from Mrs. Ray 
Bergman of Westport, Conn., by a score 
of 11-9, 11-1. 


* 
BASEBALL: Mrs. Diz Dean Eggs 
Gas House Gang on Reporters 


During the past month, Jack Miley, 
toughest and most fantastic phrase- 
maker of modern sport writers, has 
been having a picnic with the St. Louis 
Cardinals and their No. 1 eccentric, 
Jerome (Dizzy) Dean. 

The following are excerpts from 
Miley’s syndicated columns: 

Those Gas House guys are turning 
sissy! So help me, Hepzibah, there’s 

a dash of lavender in ’em and their 

favorite flower is the pansy! They 

carry their handkerchiefs up their 
sleeves, they spray themselves with 
eau de pfiff to smother the smell of 
honest sweat, — they study eti- 
quette . Pepper Martin talks 
tenor. Ducky Medwick flips his lips. 

Leo Durocher swishes around like a 

male modiste. Paul Dean is learn- 

ing how to make lamp shades... 

Dizzy Dean, the St. Louis seidlitz 
powder, is a big man now—especial- 
ly between the ears . I think Diz 
is full of prunes. The e big goof’s pop- 
ularity is waning . e’s flabby and 
hog fat... 

Wives of baseball players are much 
more touchy than the players them- 
selves, and Miley’s mockeries got under 
Mrs. Dizzy Dean’s skin. One afternoon 
last week, while the Cardinals were 
working out in a Tampa, Fla., ball park, 
the former Texas silk-stocking sales- 
woman gave the 250-pound reporter a 
tongue-lashing: “I’d like to gouge your 
eyes out.” 

But getting those words off her ma- 
tronly chest didn’t satisfy Mrs. Dean’s 
thirst for revenge. In a hotel lobby 
after practice, she saw her chance. All 
the Cardinals, still in uniform, were 
asking at the desk for room keys. Near 
by stood top-heavy Miley and another 
of Dean’s long-standing Fourth Estate 
enemies, Irving Kupcinet of The Chi- 
cago Daily Times. 

Mrs. Dean egged on Dizzy. She gave 


him a shove toward the newspaper men.” 











ery Stick Protected 


Ever think of gum as a delicate piece of 


merchandise? It is. You like it just so. 
Not too brittle, not too soft. 

The maker knows that. He puts just 
enough moisture in the gum to please 
you. Then wraps each stick with shining 
Aluminum Foil. Moisture can’t get in 
or out. 

Aluminum Foil is the very finest pro- 
tection for foods and food products which 
need protection from light, moisture, air 
and heat. Foil is a fence. It keeps these 
enemies of freshness, purity, and taste 
out, positively out. 

Most food packers who give you this 
protection use our Alcoa Aluminum Foil. 
They know its perfection, know we are the 
original and largest makers of Aluminum 
Foil. Aluminum Company of America, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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ONE TREATMENT 
Expela 


NO LONGER need you guess 
which kind of worms afflict yourdog 
—or guess which type capsule to 
use. Pulvex Worm Capsules expel 
“all three’’: Tape and Round, and 
Hook worms. Now you can be sure 
of worming your dog correctly. 
Easily given. No gassing, gagging 
or harmful effects. Guaranteed. 
At pet, drug, department stores,75c. 
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for every age | 


F COURSE the youngsters go wild with | 

delight in New Mexico—and the growe-ups | 
aren't far behind them! With real Indians to see 
and their quaint pyeb/os to visit, with cowpunchers | 
in jingling spurs and wide sombreros{ fo meet, | 
with wiry Western horses to ride over shady trails | 
in high green mountains, with prehistbric clift | 
ruins to explore, with the magnificent s€enic and | 
historic attractions of Carlsbad Caverng National | 
Park and efght National Monuments—th€re’s never | 
a chance to tire of the wonders of New Mexico. | 
And the glorious climate will yr ge Visit per- 
fect. Days are bright and : a | 









dry, nights crisply cool 
even in mid-summer 
(summer night average 
at the state capital is just 
55°). Mail the eoupon, 
but start planning now! 





new mexico 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 337, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send your road map and free booklet, 
“Two Weeks in New Mexico” to: 
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Then followed the customary exchange 
of preliminary insults (as reported next 
day by Miley in The New York Daily 


News). 

“I want you to leave my name out 
of your column,” Diz declaimed. “You 
$125-a-month writers make me sick.” 

“You flatter me by $25,” I said. 
[Miley earns at least $625 a month.] 
“And I hate to write about bushers, 
anyway.” That burned Diz. “I ain’t 
no busher!” he yowled. “Can you 

rove it?” I asked. “You’re no Hub- 

ell either, son, in my book.” 

Dean cocked his $25,000 right arm— 
which is 3 inches longer than his left. 


But before he could swing, Kupcinet, a 


| former Dakota football star, grabhed 


him by the throat. 

That was the signal for the Gas 
House Gang to gang up. Box Score: a 
broken lamp, a dented cuspidor, a black 
eye for Kupcinet, a scalp wound on 


| Miley’s oversized dome—from a spiked 


shoe. 


. 
GOLF: More Miracles Happen 


In Robert Jones’ Tournament 
For the first time in his 35-year-old 


life, Robert Tyre (Bobby) Jones Jr. 
took four putts on one green. On a 


| 190-yard hole, he shanked his tee shot, 


and it traveled only 40 yards—into 
bushes on his right. 

With the back of his putter Tommy 
Armour tried to tap a 1-inch putt into 
a hole—and missed. 

Three times Jess Sweetser topped a 
ball into the same pond and finally 
wound up with a 10 on a par-3 hole. 

Byron Nelson, 25-year-old ex-railroad 
clerk from Texas, shot a course record 


| of 66 to lead at the end of the first 


eighteen holes. Then he performed the 
even more incredible feat of landing in 


| front at the finish. His 72-hole score: 


283. 

Such happenings as these at Augusta, 
Ga., last week proved that Bobby 
Jones’ masters invitation tournament 
deserves its reputation as the weirdest 
of golf events.* 

Because miracles are so common- 
place at Augusta, the betting pool 
based on the tournament has become 
one of the largest and most popular 
links lotteries. On the eve of this 
year’s niblick battle, 400 persons sipped 
highbalis in the ballroom of the Bon 
Air-Vanderbilt Hotel and wagered 
$14,057.50 on the result. 

Kenneth Bourne of New York bid in 
Bobby Jones for $1,000. Jones finished 
29th. Lowest-priced players: Jack 
Munger, Jess Sweetser, Tom Kerrigan, 
and John Riddell; together they brought 
only $50. 

Frank Willard, a Wall Street broker, 
purchased Nelson for $350—a specula- 
tion which returned $4,217.25. But be- 
cause he also purchased four also-rans 
—Henry Picard for $1,050; Sam Snead 
for $1,100; Denny Shute for $550; and 
Horton Smith for $1,200—Willard’s net 
loss on the tournament was $32.75. 


*In the 1935 Jones’ tournament, Gene Sar- 
azen sank a 220-yard, No. 4 wood shot in a 
par-5 hole, thus tying Craig. Wood. Next 
day Sarazen defeated Wood in the play-off 
by shooting 24 consecutive pars. 
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CRITIC: Catholic Clergyman 
Accuses His Church of Avarice 


“I recall one monastery ... I visiteg 
it one night when its weekly relic de. 
votions were in progress. Police were 
trying to keep thousands of peopie ip 
line outside the church, and inside was 
a bedlam; the huge organ pound ing 
away like mad; the aisles jammed wit) 
a jostling press of men, women, and 
children; banana peels and old news. 
papers littering the pews; the monks 
of the sanctuary running up and down 
along the railing, pressing the relics to 
the bodies of thousands who thronged 
past. Only sawdust in the aisles was 
needed for a circus. 

“I went into the sacristy after the 
services and saw the monks lugging 
the huge money boxes and scrambling 
down on their knees as the money 
poured out of them, and I wondered if 
any miracles could compensate for what 
they and their monastery had lost. It 
seemed to me a vivid picture of what 
was going on in the church throughout 
the world.” 

A Roman Catholic priest wrote this 
bitter description of a monastic scene 
as part of a 5,500-word article in the 
April Forum magazine. To Peter Whif- 
fin—nom de plume of a Brooklyn priest 
—the day has gone when he can take 
pride in his clerical collar. 

The church’s besetting sin, he finds, 
is love of money, and he indicts his 
brethren for aping Mary Baker Eddy, 
Aimee Semple McPherson, and Billy 
Sunday in reaping fortunes from reli- 
gion. He says that in 1928 Cardinal 
O’Connell “was the biggest single tax- 
payer in all Boston, on his own per- 
sonal holdings.” Then, too, there are 
bishops who have “gold telephones” and 
others who take “many millions of dol- 
lars” to Rome to buy “political prefer- 
ments and powers and dignities” from 
the Pope. 

“Of course,” he admits, “a little 
money did trickle down to our Catholic 
poor.” But so little that the poor “no 
longer ring our doorbells.”’ Instead, pol- 
iticians press the buzzers. 

Noting the church’s anticommunism 
campaign, he’ aécuses the church of 
spreading the ism by neglecting the 
poor for whom Communists have re 
gard. Christ, he recalls pointedly, min- 
gled with the poor: “Have we priests 
today more dignity than Christ? Or 
have we just less guts than the Com- 
munists ?” 

Unless the church divorces itself 
from greed for money and power, and 
returns to its purpose of helping met, 
Peter Whiffin sees it touching ‘“bot- 
tom” very soon. He does not venture to 
prophesy whether Americans wil! sim- 
ply become indifferent to Catholicism 
or turn against it as in Spain. He does, 
however, quote one priest: “If the rev- 
olution comes, I’m going to put on 4 
red tie and join the crowd. There are 4 
couple of fat monsignors I’d like t 
chase myself.” 
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For Voir k nformation— 


BANK BUGABOO: Bankers needn’t be 
disturbed when House committee starts 
hearings on the Patman Bill for govern- 
ment ownership of Federal Reserve banks. 
It hasn’t chance of passage now; more: 
over. it may clog up committee enough to 
block consideration of other more “radi- 
cal” measures, 


BRANCH BANKING: Federal Reserve 
Chairman Eccles has privately given up 
hope that this Congress will pass the leg- 
islation he wants permitting more branch 
banking. He’s sorry, considers it one more 
step toward a unified systent: which he be- 
lieves the country always has needed but 
which Congress never had the courage to 
establish. 


NEW TAXES? The President still in- 
sists he’s flatly opposed to any additional 
taxes. Nevertheless, several of his advisers 
aren't opposed. Chances of additional 
levies have been markedly increased by 
(1) the lag of tax collections behind es- 
timates, (2) crystallizing of new pro- 
grams—like housing and tenant-farmer re- 
lief—for which F.D.R. didn’t budget, and 
(3) unexpected relief burden resulting 
partly from Ohio flood. Treasury is un- 
comfortable but not jittery over situation. 


WHAT TAXES? Decision won't be 
made for another five weeks. Prospects 
now look roughly like this: Certain—Ex- 
tension of all nuisance taxes, perhaps for 
two years. Chances 50-50—Changes in un- 
distributed-profits tax, but changes to plug 
loopholes rather than to ease burden on 
industry. Possible but improbable—In- 
crease of income taxes (La Follette plan) 
by upping normal rate from 4% to 5%, 
lowering exemptions, and raising surtax 
on medium-big incomes; revision of Capi- 
tal-gains tax. 


ANTI-LYNCH LAW: Chances are that 
the long fight for Federal anti-lynching 
legislation will finally bear fruit this ses- 
sion. A new bill (avoiding the constitu- 
tional hitches of earlier proposals) will 
probably pass the House next week. In 
the Senate. Southerners may filibuster 
windily—but in vain. 


SCOTTSBORO AGAIN: The old case 
of the “Scottsboro boys” will boil again 
in a couple of weeks, with renewed legal 
hubbub in Alabama. The nine defend- 
ants are still in jail, still unimpressed 
by publicity. Local public interest hav- 
ing faded, a committee of prominent 
Alabamians is working for a “decent 
settlement.” Three local attorneys are 
assisting Defense Attorney Leibowitz to 
lessen resentment at “outside inter fer- 
ence.” Death penalties now out of ques- 
tion ; official plan is to have boys plead 
guilty on promise of light sentences. 


JACKSON-FOR-PRESIDENT: Keep 
an eye on Robert H. Jackson, Assistant 
Attorney General. Youthful, alert, and 


personable, he’d be a sure bet for the 
Supreme Court if high New Dealers 
weren't grooming him for the N. Y. Gov- 
ernorship—to be followed by the Presi- 
dency about 1944, The administration’s 
best brains pooled efforts to prepare the 
defense of the President’s court plan which 
Jackson delivered before Senate Judiciary 
Committee last month. 


OFFICIAL VIEW ON LABOR: The 
New Deal attitude on current labor 
strife—not officially disclosed—is really 
summed up in Senator Wagner’s speech 
of Mar. 31. Its main thesis: sit-downs 
would never have arisen if great cor- 
porations hadn’t “cold-bloodedly” taken 
advantage of court delays to defy the 
Wagner Act’s collective-bargaining guar- 
antees. 


SIT-DOWN SHOWDOWN: Congress 
is prepared for a showdown with F.D.R. 
on the sit-down strike issue. Many leading 
members who are with him on the court 
issue resent his failure to denounce the sit- 
down. Others who secretly oppose court 
plan are happy over opportunity to rebuff 
the President on the strike issue. They con- 
sider it a chance to “get even” for having 
been forced to back his court ideas; be- 
lieve they are safe in that 80 per cent of 
country oppose sit-down technique. This 
interrelation of the two issues should be 
noted in all calculation of court prospects. 


COURT PLAN SLUMP: Prevailing be- 
lief is that President still could force his 
court plan through Congress. But there’s 
no doubt that he lost ground on the issue 
during the last week. Farley’s expressions 
of confidence are an indication more of 
genuine concern than of optimism. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESENTMENT: A 
large group of Congressmen think they’ve 
been put on a spot unnecessarily by F.D.R.’s 
court demands. They believe that if he had 
waited until passage of the Sumners Bill 
(giving Justices full pay on retirement), at 
least two judges would have availed selves 
of the opportunity. 


WAGE LAW DELAY: Look for a 

sweeping Federal wage and hour law be- 
fore Congress adjourns—but not before 
court fight is settled. New Dealers haven't 
yet agreed on a specific plan. Also, admini- 
stration is delaying drafting of law in hope 
that a new court set-up will make legal 
circumlocution unnecessary. 
... The new law will probably be flexible, 
empowering Federal boards to establish 
varying wage and hour standards for dif- 
ferent industries and localities. 


NEW WPA: The WPA will go on a 
new basis next Summer if influential ad- 
visers have their way. Under the plan, the 
Federal Government will pay workers’ 
wages and chief administrative costs; lo- 
calities will have to put up all money for 
materials and for supervision of individual 


41 


projects. If they want worth-while works. 
they can help finance them; if not, it 
won't be the WPA’s fault. 


WORKERS, INC.: Note rapidly growing 
sentiment for forcing unions to in- 
corporate and for holding them finan- 
cially liable for breach of contract. 
Roosevelt has intimated to industrialists 
that he favors latter; has begun study- 
ing incorporation possibilities. Expect 
scattered State incorporation laws but 
not Federal action. 


LADY ENVOY: Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, just appointed Ambassador to Den- 
mark, would have been repaid for her solid 
party loyalty long ago if she hadn’t been 
too outspoken in supporting Ritchie for 
the 1932 Democratic nomination. She 
made up for that in 1936 by vigorous cam- 
paigning for Roosevelt. 


TRIVIA: A hundred girls took tests a 
year ago to qualify as Federal Civil Serv- 
ice examination graders; they're - still 
waiting for jobs because the existing staff 
of graders has been too short-handed to 
grade the papers of the would-be graders 

Lord Tweedsmuir’s only recorded 
boner in Washington last week came last 
week when, in addressing the House of 
Representatives, he nettled members by 
calling the Senate “the upper house”. . 
John L. Lewis, coal miner, is fast becom- 
ing a Washington social lion; he was re- 
cently entertained twice in one day, lunch 
and dinner, by two of the capital’s most 
prominent hostesses. 


SMART DEFICIT: Note two motives 
behind Neville Chamberlain’s astute figure- 
juggling that produced the $28,000,000 
British budget deficit. First, by “playing 
poor,” he cajoles U.S. into not pressing for 
debt payment; second, he cajoles British- 
ers into taking inevitable tax increases (to 
be announced Apr. 20) without grumbles. 
Actually the budget would have shown 
$38,000,000 surplus if Chamberlain had fol- 
lowed usual procedure of deducting $66,- 
000,000 allotted for debt retirement. 


WAR BY RADIO: Rebel claims of 
grand achievement in Spain set the pace 
during the first seven months of the war. 
Note now the pendulum swings back, one 
more indication of increasing disorganiza- 
tion in the Franco machine. Queipo de 
Llano’s semi-hysterical broadcasts of rebel 
victory from Seville have given way to 
denials of loyalist victory, which ring in- 
creasingly hollow. Shifting war values are 
shown in fading of atrocity charges. Sober 
calculations now fix atrocities on both 
sides as about equal. 


WORKERS’ SOLIDARITY: Don’t sup- 
pose that all domestic opposition to the 
Hitler and Mussolini regimes has been 
snuffed out. A recent sign: Sicilian steve- 
dores have been refusing to load German 
tramps bound for insurgent Spain; local 
Fascists had to force the loading at re- 
volvers’ ends. A typical stevedore told an 
American: “We know what's happening in 
other countries. Our time will come.” 


SAAR TROUBLE: European diplomats 
expect increased religious and political 
trouble in the Rhineland and adjoining 
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districts, notably the Saar. A stronghold 
of hardy Catholics, the region takes less 
and less kindly to Hitler’s church edicts 
and attacks on the Vatican. “Volunteer” 
labor efforts on highways and fortifications 
are lagging. Miners grouse over low pay. 
During national rearmament, the Fuehrer 
can’t afford unrest along the border; has 
renewed plans for a patriotism tour of the 
region. 


JAPANESE SEETHINGS: In the cur- 
rent death struggle between militarists and 
“liberal Parliamentarians” in Japan, the 
Parliamentarians are far from the noble, 
peace-loving souls portrayed in many dis- 
patches. Most of them are primarily poli- 
ticians struggling to retain what power 
the Generals and Fascist industrialists still 
haven’t got. The militarists—as usual— 
will fill the new Diet election campaign 
with shocking charges of political corrup- 
tion. China fears rightly that ultimate ef- 
fect of elections will be renewed Japanese 
pressure on the Asiatic mainland. 


WORLD AIR STRENGTH: Recent es- 
timates of air power that place U. S. way 
below other nations don’t tell the full 
story. Russia’s 6,000 planes are a weird 
miscellany; Germany is top in productive 
capacity but lacks fuel and trained per- 
sonnel; French progress is stalled by finan- 
cial trouble; English facilities aren’t geared 
for mass production. Present line-up in 
effective air power: Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain—all about on a par; 
then U.S., Russia, Japan. Burt this coun- 
try, with unlimited fuel, large backlog of 
nonmilitary pilots, and enormous manufac- 
turing facilities, could quickly build up a 
force to match any single opponent. 


BRAZILIAN TRICKS: To foil Presi- 
dent Vargas’ efforts to control the next 
Presidential election, three Brazil Gov- 
ernors last week achieved something new 
in South American politics. Chiefs re- 
spectively of Bahia, Sao Paulo, and Rio 
Grande de Sul, they secretly signed a 
“collective security” pact for mutual de- 
fense against Vargas’ scheme to oust legal- 
ly elected authorities and install Federal 
election commissioners in fourteen of the 
country’s twenty States. Ironically, Var- 
gas himself led the successful revolt 
against President Luiz in 1930 because 
latter had controlled elections. 


FOREIGN NOTES: The Secretary of 
the Chilean Legation in Quito, Ecuador, 
wore a crimson face last week when cus- 
toms officers found 1,200 pairs of American 
silk stockings in two cases of “personal ef- 
fects” he imported duty free . . . As result 
of Clichy riots, French Government plans 
to “militarize” Paris police for first time, 
supplying them with newer guns, helmets, 
and tear gas; among innovations is a paint 
gun to stain rioters for later identification 
. . . Twenty-seven productions of “Othel- 
lo,” thirteen of “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
nine of “Hamlet” are currently on view 
in the U.S.S.R. . . . Report is that Juan 
March, tobacco millionaire who originally 
financed Franco, has emptied his pockets 
. . . Paris’ last streetcar line has just been 
replaced by buses . . . The owner of an 
important poison-gas factory in Central 
Europe will give heavy odds that there'll 
be no big war for at least a year. 
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SOUTHERN SURGE: Note that indus. 
trial expansion in the South is progressing 
even faster than most predicted. Chemical 
industries (salt, soda, petroleum by-prod. 
ucts) lead the parade. Paper industry fo]. 
lows with $100,000,000 worth of plants re. 
cently built or under construction. Steel. 
rayon, and rubber play big part. Main rea. 
sons: desire of industries to get away from 
unionized cities; technical developments 
making Southern natural resources useful: 
cheaper labor resulting partly from ex. 
ploitation, partly from genuinely lower 
living costs. 


SKILL SHORTAGE: Complaints of a 
dearth of skilled workers in many major 
industries are genuine. Most large-scale ap. 
prentice training was abandoned in 1930 
because of job shortage. But organized |a- 
bor is also to blame, having barred new. 
comers from craft-union ranks and op. 
posed vocational training in the WPA and 
CCC. Shortage will be marked at least 
until 1939, because the apprentice training 
renewed in many industries last year require 
an average of three years for completion. 


PEAK OF BOOM: A service corpora- 
tion recently polled a wide assortment of 
industrial executives for their forecasts as 
to when the present business rise would 
reach its peak and turn downward. An- 
swers varied from six months to two years. 
Consensus: about fifteen months from now, 
in the Summer of 1938. 


PRESS NOTES: Thomas Costain. a 
former assistant editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post, will bring out a new fiction 
and article magazine in the next few days: 
name. Cavalcade; format, like Reader's 
Digest . . . Hugh Johnson, ex-NRA boss 


who’s now doing a syndicated column. has 
been dickering to buy an Oklahoma daily 
. . . Perfumed advertisements are newest 
stunt; Washington Daily News made a hit 


with a scented flower ad produced by mix- 
ing perfume with colored ink. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD: Betting is 50- 
50 as to whether Amelia Earhart Putnam 
will actually renew her globe-girdling ef- 
fort. If she does, don’t expect her to come 
back with a lot of valuable data. Regular 
air lines already cover many parts of her 
planned route and aren’t interested in the 
few new parts; what’s more, no commer: 
cial line would use her type of ship for 
ocean crossings. As for studying “flying 
fatigue,” she could do that better by cruis- 
ing over Purdue University, which bought 
her the ship. 


MISSING PERSONS: Jim Watson. ge 
nial onetime Republican leader of the Sen- 
ate, is practicing law in Washington and 
spending major part of time on his book. 
“Fifty Years in Indiana Politics” ...J. Thomas 
(Tom-Tom) Heflin, once Alabama’s ram- 
bunctious Senator, has quietly eased him- 
self into .a $4,800-a-year sinecure as “spe- 
cial assistant” to the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral; divides time between Washington and 
his LaFayette, Ala., home; still wears frock 
coat, broad-brimmed hat, and floppy tie 
. . « Jim Jeffries, ex-world champion. is 
farming in Burbank, Calif. . . . Jack John- 
son, who succeeded Jeffries as world cham- 
pion, is appearing as an added attraction 
in a shabby sideshow off Times Square. 
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Spare Time Training 


that helps you 
Speed Up 
Prosperity! 


O YOU want to speed up the return of prosperity 
D to you—insure your early and large participation 
in the new jobs, promotions and salary increases— 
get fullest benefits from the business pick-up? 

You can do it. 


For many months to come, individual competition | 


in business will be tremendous. Employers—up against 
new problems, fighting for survival and profits—will 


be able to pick and choose. Naturally they will prefer | 


the trained man—the man who has special ability to 


offer them. f i 
lt you wish this advantage, simply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 


interested. 


We will send you full information about | 


the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com- | 


plete success-building program helps you plan your 
future, trains you in your spare time, and works with 


you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


=-~—=-=-Find Yourself Through LaSalle :----=— -” 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. R-39 Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding the 

success-building training and service I have 

marked with an X below. Also a copy of “‘Ten 

Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without obliga- 

tion to me. 

0 Business Management: Training for Of- 
ficial, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manu- 
facturer’s Agent, and all positions in retail, 
wholesdle or specialty selling: 


a 


Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


0 


0 Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
Law: LL. B. Degree. 

0 Modern Foremanship: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, such as that 
of Superintendent, General Foreman, Fore- 
man, Sub-Foreman, etc. 


Oo 


0 Industrial Management: Training for 
Works Management, Production Control, 
Industrial Engineering, etc. 


J 


Modern Business Correspondence: 
Training for Sales or Collection Correspon- 
dent, Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, etc. 


0 Stenography: Training in the new superior 
machine shorthand, Stenotypy. 
0 Railway Station 
Management 
Railway Accounting 
Expert Bookkeeping 
Business English 
Commercial Law 
Credit and Collec- 
tion Correspondence 
Public Speaking 
Cc. P. A. Coaching 
Office Management 
0 Stenotypy 
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Indexed Bound Volume 
°F NEWS-W EEK 
Vol. VIII July-December, 1936 


To News-WeEeEk Subscribers $2.50 
To non-Subscribers $3.50 
Index $.75 












fms CALCULATOR ™:2% 


40 OAY FREE TRIAL : 
accurately adds, subtracts, etc., up to 10,000,000 “‘with= 


out mental effort. Speedy, handsome, ali metal, 12x2%”, 
wt, I i sold since 


Tok pound, Five-year rantee. 300,000 
1918, SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman Only $2.88 on 
livery. If dissatisfied, mail machine back for full 


money refund. Offer limited. 
The Lighting Calculator Co., Dept. N, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NEWS-WEEK™ 


THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


SWISS CHEESE: I[n the issue of Mar. 27, 
Mr. Mol. y lists seven results of Mr. Hop- 
kins’ program, This program is undoubtedly 
as full of holes as Swiss cheese; but your ed- 
itor’s criticism of it is just as weak. Does it 
necessarily follow that by shortening the 
work week, production would decrease and 
there would be a scarcity of goods? It seems 
that no one can estimate the exact amount 
of technological improvements that may be 
hidden away waiting for a profitable period 
to be introduced into industry. 

The claim that this same program would 
result in an increased scarcity of skilled men 
would be correct if there were a 
But it ign’t hard to picture an employer call- 
ing any worker who didn’t produce what he 
(the employer) considered sufficient, “un- 
skilled,” “a beginner,” “lazy,” etc. There is 
always a shortage of labor to employers who 
know that the more the worker produces for 
the business the better. Among 8,000,000 un- 
employed workers, it is pretty farfetched to 


searcit Vv 


claim shortage of skilled workers. 
GERSON ZELMAN 
New York City 
© 
QUOTED ENVOY: Why in the name of 


heaven, in your “For Your Information” de 
partment, do you stick Norman Davis’ Am- 
bassador-at-Large title in quotation marks? 
When as able a gentleman as Mr. Davis 
holds an official government position, there's 
no more sense in quoting his title than in 
referring to “President” the 
explanation sheer ignorance or a typograph- 
ical error? 


Roosevelt. Is 


HuMPHREY DELAND 


Washington, D.C. 


Editor’s Note: Neither. However able Mr. Davis 
may be, he holds no permanent government position. 
Repeatedly employed by President Roosevelt for spe- 
cific diplomatic duties, he has been neither appointed 
nor confirmed as ‘‘Ambassador-at-Large.” 


THE PLATFORM, C’EST MOI: President 
Roosevelt states that the judicial branch of 
the government has turned legislative. I 
wonder whether the executive, by chance, 
hasn't turned legislative or judicial. 

The President says that the election proved 
that people want reform, If he had stated 
in definite terms what he intended to do, he 
would not have had the supporters he had at 
his election. He spoke of amendment be- 
fore the election. Is it a case of “the plat- 
form, c’est moi”? 

Jimmie HaMILton 
Danville, Ky. 
© 


LEATHERHEADS: Certain “liberal” Sen- 
ators bellowed, in fine Senatorial style, that 
the court had reversed itself in its decision 
validating the Washington State Minimum 
Wage Law and that therefore the court was 
capricious and unreliable. They held up the 
adverse decision of the Justices on a similar 
New York State law last year. Held it up, 
did I say? They flapped it in the breezes and 
raged and fumed and pawed the air. 

Now had the court been altogether con- 
sistent and declared the Washington State 
law also unconstitutional, these same Sena- 
tors would have put on the same act, declar- 
ing that the court was “torturing” the Con- 
stitution, that it was reactionary, that it took 
no cognizance of changing economic condi- 
tions, No matter which way the court goes, 
therefore, it’s bound to be criticized by a 
bunch of leatherheads who haven't as many 
brains between them as the most decrepit of 
the nine old men. 

L. G. MANnont 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 
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There's fun for all 

in New England ie 
swimming, boating, 
ZF hiking, golfing, ten- 
nis, fishing, mountain 
climbing, every sport 
. ..see historic sites, 
quaint villages, old 
whaling ports, sum- 
mer theatres, inter- 
esting cities... Stay 
at backwoods camps 
private cottages, com- 
fortable farm homes, 
gay hotels. All this 
topped off and made 
the more enjoyable by 
a cool, energizing eli- 
mate. Plan now to make 
1937 a better year with 
a thrill-a-minute 
New England vacation 


Beautiful FREE booklet 
Write today for this official 


New England booklet 40 
fully nreted....Clie the 


coupon now... 








5 NEW ENGLAND - 


‘ NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, 


20 PROVIDENCE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me my FREE copy of 
your New England Vacation Booklet mw-17 


Name 





Address 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


A SNARE BECOMES A DELUSION 


HEN the tax on undistributed corporate profits 

was first proposed, I fought it because I believed it 
would discourage thrift and destroy enterprise, penalize 
prudent provision for meeting debts, favor the larger 
and older corporations, entrenched behind reserves al- 
ready accumulated, and militate against newer con- 
cerns. 

We have already seen some of these things come to 
pass, when hundreds of corporations paid dividends 
last December out of funds which should have been 
conserved under any theory of sound management. 
Now it develops that this new tax is not only unsound, 
but does not even yield the promised revenue. Income- 
tax receipts ran in the neighborhood of $700,000,000 
by the end of March as against $800,000,000 expected. 
Treasury estimates anticipating Federal receipts were 
grotesquely wide of the mark. An example of the dis- 
tortion in Treasury estimates is the yield of gift taxes. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s budget calculated that collections of 
these taxes would approximate $110,000,000 this fiscal 
year. The deadline for gift levies is in March. Up to 
March 31, less than $20,000,000 had been realized. 

Receipts, says the Treasury, are disappointing. Well, 
they are almost 70 per cent above last year’s of even 
date. An increase from $400,000,000 to $700,000,000 
in March income-tax payments should have been grati- 
fying, not disappointing. That is a tremendous rise in 
revenues and reflects a huge upturn in the rate of busi- 
ness activity. For the Treasury to have expected a 
doubling of receipts over last year was preposterous. 

Various alibis are offered for the errors in Treasury 
estimates. It is suggested that more taxpayers than 
ever before elected to make quarterly payments. But 
no evidence is offered in support of the hypothesis. It 
is said that an unusual number of taxpayers filed “in- 
terim” statements and asked for extensions. But no 
explanation of this fact is made by the Treasury. It is 
suggested that some taxpayers in the high brackets, 
foreseeing the impact of this tax and finding the re- 
strictions on stock-market speculation here irksome, 
have transferred their operations to the London mar- 
ket, so that holders of large blocks of stock, and there- 
fore receivers of large sums in dividends, are ostensibly 
foreigners. But we are not told why the Treasury ex- 
perts could not have foreseen this possibility in making 
their estimates. 

There is also the horrid suspicion that the very rich 
don’t own so much of this country as Huey Long used 
to say they did; that perhaps the stream of dividends 
does not flow entirely into the hands of high-bracket 
income-tax payers, after all. 

It may be too early to establish the exact facts. But 
it is not too early to see that the tax on undistributed 
surplus profits is warping sound business management 
into a policy of immediate expediency and that the 
Treasury, by incompetence, has built up a false budget 
picture. The last excuse for retaining this unsound tax 
is gone. It doesn’t even bring in the yield expected of it. 


THREE HORSES OR ONE? 


° fae doctrine of the separation of powers was adopt- 
ed by the convention of 1787, not to promote efficien- 
cy, but to preclude the exercise of arbitrary power. The 
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By RAYMOND MOLEy 


purpose was not to avoid friction, but by means of the 
inevitable friction incident to the distribution of the 
governmental powers among the three departments, to 
save the people from autocracy. 

These are not my words: I wish they were. They 
were once written by Mr. Justice Brandeis in the course 
of an opinion. 


TURNING ON THE HEAT 
bbw final outcome of the fight over the President's 


Court reorganization proposal will be determined 
by a battle between logic and power. Opponents of 
the plan can do little but riddle it with argument hop. 
ing, thus, to create a wave of public opinion sufficient 
to destroy it. But in attempting to move the votes of 
Senators, they must inevitably come to grips with the 
power of patronage and party pressure. 

It is generally known that scores of officials have been 
told to drop the regular duties for which they are paid 
so that they may participate in the work of forcing the 
bill through the Senate. Some are engaged in the prep- 
aration of speeches for Administration spokesmen: 
others are supplying the pro-Court-reorganization ad- 
vocates on the Senate Judiciary Committee with mate- 
rial designed to confound witnesses who speak in op- 
position to the plan. As one witness who has had to 
face a barrage of paper pellets chewed and wadded by 
these busy young men, my only comment is that their 
marksmanship is more eager than accurate. 

But the use of patronage in this fight is just begin- 
ning and there are clear evidences that before the fight 
is over, the heat is going to be turned on wavering 
Senators*to an extent seldom, if ever, seen in this coun- 
try. This stark fact has already been clearly demon- 
strated by the activities of the big shots in the Admin- 
istration, by the indiscreet admissions of the little shots 
and by unmistakable evidences of grumbling in the 
Senate. It is also confirmed by Senator Burke’s sug- 
gestion last week that pressure would come from gov- 
ernors and mayors anxious for a share of the $1,500, 
000,000 relief fund which Congress will soon be asked 
to give the President to apportion as he sees fit. 

All this is scarcely new in Washington politics. Pa- 
tronage has been politely traded for votes for many a 
year there—by this Administration as well as by others. 
But the practice really began to take on the attributes 
of open and unabashed coercion when, two years ago, 
after the spending powers of the President: had been 
vastly increased, it was applied in the bitter fight over 
the Holding Company Act. Its successful application 
then is now apparently encouraging a repetition. 

Those who like to make neat ethical distinctions 
might find it profitable to ponder the difference be 
tween the use of patronage to grease the passage of a 
Holding Company Act, for example, and of an Act de- 
signed to further the concentration of power in the 
Executive by striking at the independence of the judi- 
ciary. But I see in the use of the enormous Executive 
power over patronage to acquire control over the Su- 
preme Court, verification of Mr. Justice Holmes’ mel- 
ancholy conclusion that “... the only prize much cared 
for by the powerful is power. The prize of the general 
is not a bigger tent, but command.” 
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MULTILITHING 


method for office production of 


is the new 


letterheads, invoices, statements 
and varied business forms... all 
sorts of communications...direct 
advertising and selling literature. 

It is the different method that 
enables business to use more of 
these essentials with- 
out spending more... 
or to make important 
savings in the cost of 


quantities it now uses. 





It makes every office dollar 
go further! 

It is the needed method by 
which office production of high 
quality is easily done, whether 
the work be simple bulletins, 
ruled forms, attractive letter- 
heads, colorful advertising or 
other requirements. 

Write on business stationery 
for samples of Multilithing and 
interesting information. Ask for 
Facts About Multilithing. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 






GET THE BLUE RIBBONS READY— 


here comes a champion! 


YHE DAY this brown-eyed Jersey youngster 
‘| took her first faltering step, a new name 
was confidently inscribed in the book of future 
dairy herd champions. 

For she is no ordinary calf. Born of an illus- 
trious line of dairy champions, in her are blended 
the virtues of many generations of blue-ribbon 
winners...deliberate ly blended to achieve perfec tion. 

For the same reason, Four Roses, too, is a de- 
liberate combination of virtues—a glorious com- 
bination of several fine American straight whis- 


kies—and nothing but whiskey! 


Each of the whiskies that go into Four Roses is 
outstanding for some particular quality. Blended 
together with scrupulous care, these whiskies 
combine all their virtues to achieve one truly 
Four Roses! 

Made this way, it stands to reason that Four 


Roses has a special claim to greatness—as we 


superlative \ hiskey 


think youll agree, the first time you taste it. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and 
Baltimore, also make Paul Jones (92 prool , Old Oscar 
Pepper brand, and Mattingly & Moore (both 90 


proof )—all blends of straight whiskies. 


We believe Four Roses is America’s finest whiskey, regardless of age or price 


A blend of straight whi 
— 90 proof 











